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Supplies for Kiwanis Clubs 


“Songs of Kiwanis” 
Revised and Edited by the 


International Committee on Music, 1926-1927 


SONGS 
O} 
KIWANIS 








The revised of “Songs of Kiwanis 


presents a song collect on second to none in 
R | 
singing field \ 


edition 


the community and ch 


" : 1 
aArge number of new songs nave 
been added is well as ite songs, famiuliat 
ee ' , , 
meiodies and stunt songs and wherever it 
has been poss ‘ ure the permission, 
the music for the songs is luded Great 
care has been exercis¢ n e selection of 
, ‘ 
the songs and We Dele ‘ that ery re Db 
- = 
will find in Songs of Kiwanis a most 
' - , Sw 
uuabdie adjunct t ; ‘ ful club meetings 
Less than 25 copies. each $0.25 
| S$ « > to U cop ea 20 
Lots of ( r mere, eact 15 
I Eexy 


“Songs of Kiwanis (without music) 


This word book mnmciude the woras oft vil 
the songs in “Songs of Kiwanis” and is in 
tended to be used nm connection with the 
music book There are many occasions when 
it is not necessary for all to be suyt pl ed with 


the music of songs 





} ’ I] | 
Songs of iwanis {without music) Wlil De 
' 1Y ‘Sr 1 
supplied to all ciudbs on con mn that an 

, ' 1 , 
adequate supply of music books will also be 


, ' ' : . 
kept on hand Each song in the word book 
is numbered individually and opposite the 


, ' 
title on the right, is given the page number 


on which the same song ippears in the of 
, , , "1 
hcial song book These word books will be 


' 1 
found very valuable for district conventions, 


inter club meetings ind large groups where 
community singing ts to be undertaken 
Per Copy, eac h $0.07 
Po tage P } xpre extra 
Complete Orchestration for the 
Songs “Kiw mis 


ers, ear h 


, et , 
nda Build 


$1.00 


Gongs 
. ' ,47% 
Be 1utiful new model bronze gong 
out one 


successfully do so 


and beauty make a fine appearance and the tone is pleasant to 


the ear 


gather ings 


Polished bronze, nine and one-half inches in height. The bronze 


emblem is a I 


| 
: 
tractive with | 


Price complete with striker 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Bronze Shields and Meeting 
Placards 


















No club can afford to be with 
This gong cuts through noise while a gavel does not 


Much more attractive than a gavel. Its qu ality 


E - 1] . 
specially necessary on occasions where there are large 


ike on both sides The striker 


Combined shield and placard as shown 
above for your hotel lobby. Worded 
Mention day 


and hour. Both mounted on hand- 


» | 
for your club meeting 


' - 7 
some mahogany finish bases. 


Price, complete $17.50 
SHIELDS 
H rs Bi Size Y nm } y ‘ } 
on x ’ 1Sé $7.90 
oma 1. Embiem 
4x5 I Dasé 1.50 
ih 
ick 
$10.00 





for sale to clubs. 


is strong and at- 


Tass trimmings and double padded black leather ends 


$18.00 Price, per pair 


Order from 


Particularly suitable for your home, office. 


Banners 


LITTLE ROCK 
ARKANSAS 








Made of best quality blue woolen felt 


Kiwanis seal and bordet1 

white; name of club in white. Lhe 
beautiful banners may be hun 
meeting room, hotel lobby or carri 


in parade 


Ba ( ete 

{ ' 

i 

t id 
Same 5 
t 1 
+r S18 > 
rr ‘yt OOO 
. ' 
Dannet only 


trimming 


Tt - PEs $14.00 
sft. x Oft 16.00 
Sectional hard | 


crew oint 
ea le TE: 0) 
Foldins ron flo S 1 5.50 
Leather belt fe parade 2.00 


Kiwanis Book Ends 


Book ends with the Kiwanis emblem now carried in stocl 


Made of brass, beautifully engraved, with gold mnisn al 


Kiwanis emblem in blue and white. 


attendan 


prize, memento tor guest speaker, etc. 


$1.50 
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Five members of the Kiwanis club team having a little fun to break the monotony of practice drill. 
trips around the bases, and his cronies and their riders look on sadly. Lightning, just couldn’t take it. The survivors, left to right: 





president; Jack Hall, Pierce Blitch, Theo. Volk and Crockett Odom. 


Baseball games, played by riders astride whimsical Texas donkeys, made a 
big hit in Macon, Georgia. The Kiwanis club was sponsor of the idea, 
which resulted in a lot of hilarity for both players and audience, funds for 
charity and under-privileged child purposes, and some sore spots. Teams 
were made up among members of the various civic clubs. At the time we 
received this story the Kiwanis team was leading six games to one. 


A regular baseball game has its breaks and elements of luck. But imagine 
trying to catch a long fly while perched on the back of a donkey—and as 
you reach for it, have him toss you for a grounder and then most impo- 


litely sit on your stomach! 


“Hot Shot,"’ the eccentric base running donkey, knew the grass was long 
in left field so first base didn't mean a thing to him. Others would make 
the circuit only to stall near home and no amount of urging would budge 


them. 


For summer diversion try this game out on your local diamond. 


funds for such service left to the discrimination of each club. 


Lightning, poor fellow, has passed out after two 


Hamilton Holt, 


DONKEY BASEBALL A HIT IN MACON, GEORGIA 


One of the continuing objectives of Kiwanis International is to provide service to under-privileged 
As indicated by the above there are many varied ways as to the manner of raising 
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Political and Constitutional Aspects 
of the New Deal 


By ISIDOR LOEB, LL.D. 


Dean, School of Business and Public Administration, 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Extraordinary New Deal legislation has been 
enacted. Divergent opinions exist. Criticisms have been 
made that the New Deal involves destruction of indi- 
vidualism; that it impairs principle of local self-govern- 
ment; establishes a dictatorship and is unconstitutional. 
The author analyzes these aspects in a most scholarly 
manner and concludes by saying that today "it is a 
question of what we can achieve in the kind of world 
we have." 

Dean Loeb delivered this address before the Kiwanis 
Club of St. Louis, Missouri. Frank See, President of 
the club last year, reported the opinion of the mem- 
bers that it was the most lucid picture of things going 
on in government in the United States they had ever 
heard. A thorough reading of this article is urged. 


guished in our history by reason of its achievements 

during the special session of 1933. Its legislation, 
that embodies the principles of the New Deal, is the most 
important and extraordinary ever enacted at one time by 
any representative body in this or any other country. It 
represents an experiment in national control of agricul- 
ture, industry, finance, trade, and labor. The attempt 
is being made through national governmental agencies 
to increase commodity prices, provide relief and reduce 
unemployment, stimulate purchasing power, alleviate the 
situation of distressed debtors, and bring about a general 
business recovery. 

Divergent opinions naturally exist regarding some of 
the economic principles at the basis of this program and 
the details of the administration provided for carrying 
the plan into execution. These do not come within the 
scope of this discussion. It is equally clear, however, that 
many persons, whether they accept or reject the economics 
of the New Deal, have grave concern and apprehension 
regarding its political and constitutional aspects. Popular 


Te 73rd Congress of the United States will be distin- 


enthusiasm for the President and the fear complex that 
affected those who were regarded as responsible for the 
existing disastrous situation, prevented much public ex- 
pression of these views during the early stages of the New 
Deal. During recent months, however, increasing criticisms 
and warnings regarding these features have been voiced. 
Typical of these are the following quotations from a state- 
ment issued on March 17, 1934, by Representative and 
former Senator James W. Wadsworth: 

“T hope the Republican party will have the courage and 
vision to come to the defense of the Constitution and the 
American conception of liberty. There is a great battle 
to be waged around this fundamental issue...... 

“We are compelled to look to the future and do so with 
deepest concern. Every citizen must ask himself: ‘What 
kind of a government are we to live under hereafter?’ 
None can deny that the Roosevelt policy means a complete 
transformation of the political and economic picture in 
this Republic. 

“We are heading into something never dreamed of in 
the Constitution. The whole fundamental conception of 
the relationship of the citizen to his government is under- 
going violent change...... 

“Moreover the Federal Government is invading the 
prerogatives of the states. It is taking over to itself all 
those powers that are reserved under Article X. to the 
states and their peoples.” 

Statements of this character may not be disregarded 
as merely the expressions of partizan opposition. American 
political ideals have an historical and rational basis in the 
consciousness of the people and any fundamental departure 
therefrom must be satisfactorily explained and justified. 
Before this can be attempted it is necessary to consider 
the nature of the problem with which the New Deal is con- 
cerned as well as its historical background. 


Many Social Maladjustments 


The business and financial depression of recent years 
represents the result of certain maladjustments in human 
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social relationships. Hence the ques- 
tions of recovery and prevention of 
recurrence were problems of our social 
world. There is a striking contrast 
between the methods that have been 
used in dealing with problems of this 
character and those that usually obtain 
in matters affecting our physical world. 

In the latter field scientific principles 
predominate. When an evil develops 
out of our physical environment cura- 
tive methods are used but research is 
applied to the discovery of the cause 
and the providing of preventive meth- 
ods for the future. The epidemic of 
encephalitis in St. Louis last summer 
furnishes a recent example of the gen- 
eral plan. Local physicians functioned 
efficiently in providing relief for those 
who were attacked. At the same time 
local, state and national public health 
experts were mobilized for the purpose 
of studying the cause of the outbreak 
and of developing means of preven- 
tion and immunity. 

On the other hand there is to be 
found in general an absence or inade- 
quacy of preventive methods in deal- 


ing with evils arising in our social 
world. Even in the matter of relief 
for the sufferers the plans in most 


cases have not been based upon scien- 
tific principles and have been far from 
adequate in character. This situation 
has been due to several causes. 

It must be frankly admitted that the 
data involved in human relationships 
are intangible and evasive and that 
great difficulty if not impossibility at- 
tends their exact determination. 

Many persons adopt the medieval at- 
titude of regarding such matters as 
inevitable. During this depression a 
captain of industry said: ‘“‘We have 
always had depressions and we shall 
always continue to have them. We 
must let this one run its natural course 
when it will be followed by an era of 
prosperity.” He neglected to em- 
phasize that, according to his theory, 
the latter would in turn be followed 
by another depression. 

In social and political affairs many 
persons act under the influence of 
sentiment, tradition and prejudice as 
opposed to reason, intelligence and 
realities. Fiction instead of facts pre- 
dominate in these fields. Persons do 
not hesitate to act on the basis of 
cock-sure opinions on social, economic 
and political questions instead of be- 
ing influenced by rational conclusions 
based upon careful investigation. 


Our Historical Background 
Showing Increasing Social Control 

A consideration of the historical 
background furnishes some explana- 
tion for this prevailing attitude. The 
men of the Eighteenth Century were 
under the influence of ideas of na- 
tural rights and individualistic theory 
that corresponded closely with the 
actual conditions existing in this coun- 
try at that time. They believed that 
government best which governed least. 
While they recognized that evils would 


"The New Deal has not inaug- 
urated any revolutionary process, 
but it has extended to more fields 
with far-reaching consequences 
more abruptly and rapidly than 
before. It is a new development 
which is an outcome of the old." 


arise from unrestricted competition 
they assumed that enlightened self-in- 
terest would furnish the necessary 
remedies. 

In the course of time it became 
clear that changes in social and eco- 
nomic conditions created obstacles to 
the free operation of this method. It 
was recognized that governmental reg- 
ulation was necessary where public 
welfare was involved or where the in- 
dividual was incapable of judging with 
regard to his best interest. While 
every innovation encountered opposi- 
tion, social control was gradually in- 
troduced in matters affecting health, 
safety, labor interests, trusts and com- 
binations, banking, insurance, securi- 
ties, etc. 

The division of powers in our 
Federal system left most of these mat- 
ters under state control and serious 
difficulty was encountered in making 
this effective. In the first place, most 
of the states retained an antiquated 
system of governmental organization 
with an inefficient type of administra- 
tion which was further impaired by 
the election or appointment of partizan 
officials. 

Equally important was the fact that 
the newer problems became national 
in their scope and significance. Ignor- 
ance, poverty, disease, immorality and 
crime did not observe state boundaries 
but exercised an influence over ad- 
jacent states and the nation. Many 
large industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations were not confined in their 
activities to one state and could not 
be regulated adequately by it. The 
states, moreover, could not regulate 
interstate or foreign commercial mat- 
ters though these frequently were im- 
portant factors in the problem. Under 
these conditions demands were made 
upon Congress and national legislation 
and administration were secured in 
much the same way as had been the 
case in the states. 

Congress in the exercise of its power 
over interstate commerce enacted reg- 
ulations governing pure food and 
drugs, lotteries, crimes, transportation 
rates, safety appliances and other mat- 
ters affecting railroads, trusts and com- 
binations, etc. In the exercise of its 
power over the postal system it sought 








Dr. Loeb was President of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association in 
1983; he was acting President of the 
University of Missouri in 1923; member 
of the Missouri State Tax Commission, 
1906 ; is the authay of several books and 
numerous articles on political science 
subjects and was co-editor of the Jour- 
nal for the Missouri Constitutional 

Convention. 
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to protect morals and prevent fraud. 
Congress also used its power of taxa- 
tion for regulatory purposes as in the 
case of oleomargarine and narcotics. 
Finally, it undertook to assist and stim- 
ulate state activity by granting 
federal aid in the fields of education, 
agriculture, highways, health, industry 
and military affairs. 

Federal supervision, direction and 
control were connected with most of 
these grants thus increasing the func- 
tions of national officials in local mat- 
ters. It should be emphasized that not 
all of these measures were of a con- 
trol character. Some of them provided 
important services and were intended 
to assist and make the operation of 
private undertakings more efficient in 
character. Many of the congressional 
acts, however, were criticized and op- 
posed as involving unconstitutional ex- 
pansion of national powers’ and 
encroachment upon the field of state 
activity. They undoubtedly represent 
a great departure from the ideas that 
prevailed when the Constitution was 
adopted. It should be recalled, how- 
ever, that the constitutionality of most 
of these Acts had been sustained by 
the Supreme Court some time in ad- 
vance of the appearance of the de- 
pression. 


Comes a Radical Change in Policy 

The Hoover administration when 
confronted with this crisis apparently 
regarded it as a temporary phenom- 
enon. When its far-reaching conse- 
quences were recognized a sincere and 
courageous effort was made, along 
traditional lines, to bring about a res- 
toration of the normal conditions of 
the old system. The failure of this 
method was strikingly evidenced by 
the collapse of the entire banking 
structure at the close of that admin- 
istration. 

The inauguration of President 
Roosevelt was characterized by a com- 
plete and radical change in policy. The 
new administration looked forward 
instead of backward. There was a 
frank avowal of an effort to use new 
methods of recovery and to reconstruct 
upon a new basis that would be 
more in accord with the actual facts 
of modern society. The early New Deal 
legislation and administration were 
based upon the emergency created by 
the depression. Later developments, 
however, have clearly shown that 
many of the new methods are intended 
to be part of a permanent plan for our 
future social, economic and govern- 
mental structure. This makes impera- 
tive an analysis and appraisal of its 
political and constitutional aspects. 


I. REGARDING CLAIM OF 
DESTRUCTION OF INDIVIDUALISM 

In the first place it is claimed that 
the New Deal involves a departure 
from and ultimate destruction of the 
system of individualism which pre- 
vailed at the beginning of our na- 


(Turn to page 285) 
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Guarding Future Kiwanians 


More pressure being put on to 
eliminate degrading characteristics 
in literature, on the stage and in 
the movies. Character education 
is being stressed more and more. 


URING the last few years, when 
D pleasure seeking has become so 

rampant and the younger gen- 
eration seeks entertainment in thea- 
tres and elsewhere, is it not impor- 
tant that we, as parents or guardians, 
know something about their leisure 
time and the type of entertainment 
that will unconsciously mould their 
young minds for good or evil? 

Then when the time comes that they 
will have finished high school, business 
school or college, ready to join the 
great army of the unemployed, they 
will be better fortified to decide and 
act for themselves. 

The eye is the lamp of the body— 
the organ through which light contacts 
the brain and pictures from the screen, 
painted on the minds of children, are 
never erased but exercise an influence 
over them throughout their lives. 

Some time ago, it was pointed out 
in a survey by scientists and educa- 
tors, that 28,000,000 children in Amer- 
ica, between the ages of eight and 
twenty, and 6,000,000 under seven 
attend the movies. 

It may be interesting to note that 
among 500 feature pictures produced 
in 1930 (according to the digest pre- 
pared by the commission mentioned) 
137 had crime as the principal theme, 
44 war, horror or mystery, and 77 
were centered on sex problems. More 
than half, therefore, were lessons in 
crime and carnality. 

The author of “Our Movie-Made 
Children” says that among 115 more 
recent pictures studied, 406 separate 
crimes were committed. He also says, 
“In 35 of these pictures there were 
54 murders; in 12 there were 17 
hold-ups and in 14 there were 21 
kidnappings.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer of Jan- 
uary 10 stated that Joseph B. Kennan, 
Assistant United States Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of racket investigations, 
at a meeting of the Cleveland Bar As- 
sociation, scored crime movies among 
other things in his talk. After dis- 
cussing crime and other corruption, he 
said that real attention must be given 
by heads of homes “to teaching re- 





President, 


spect for law in general and encourag- 
ing agencies such as Boy Scout move- 
ments, big brother movements, De 
Molay and others designed to incul- 
cate respect for law and order in our 
country.” 

“Conversely,” he continued, ‘‘there 
must arise a vigorous, well-voiced pro- 
test, including boycotts, if necessary, 
against moving picture companies and 
houses. that exhibit gangsters and other 
type pictures subversive of the morals 
of the youth of our country.” 

Kiwanians as individuals, or through 
their Public Affairs Committee, can do 
much in the way of investigating in 
advance, the type of pictures coming 
and use every effort to discourage the 
type above mentioned, as some cer- 
tain act may be the seed in a young 
mind, which may grow to be the crim- 
inal of tomorrow. 


Judge Neil W. McGill, in speaking 
before the Community Religious Hour 
in Cleveland’s Public Hall one Sunday 
afternoon recently, gave several causes 
for crime and stated that the cost of 
crime has reached an annual figure of 
nearly twelve billion dollars. 


He fur- 





By HOWARD H. HAWKINS 
Kiwanis Club of East Cleveland, Ohio 


ther stated that “Statistics show that 
more and more crimes of violence are 
being committed by boys and very 
young men. This means that our crime 
problem at the source, is largely a 
boy problem. Prevention of crime is 
more essential than punishment.” 

Statistics seem to indicate that the 
average age of those committing crime 
are creeping out of the lower twenties 
into the teen age, and anything that 
can be done to bridge them across this 
period of years will be a great accom- 
plishment. Each and every commun- 
ity, can of course, work out its own 
problem as it sees best. 

It may also be of interest to call 
attention to an article in The Literary 
Digest of March 8, 1934. The title 
was: “Churches War Against Obscen- 
ity.”” The article said,—‘‘A heavy and 
concerted drive against immoral liter- 
ature and indecent theatre perfor- 
mances has been set in motion by 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants. Simi- 
lar campaigns against obscenity in all 
its forms have been made before, but, 
like the little brook, obscenity seems 
to go on forever. 

“Now, however, it seems to be the 
intent of churches and religious lead- 
ers to make an end to the matter, and 
Catholic priests throughout the coun- 
try have been asked to use their in- 
fluence with their local congregations 
for the success of the drive for cleaner 
films. In line with this campaign, Jew- 
ish and Protestant churches have vig- 
orously denounced obscene literature 
allegedly widely distributed on the 
news stands.” 

When we take a stand for cleaner 
films and plays, and then seek better 
reading (the best is none too good) 
we then will be setting the stage for 
better environment and education of 
youth. As the young generation of 
today will be guiding the affairs of 
tomorrow, a lot depends upon us as 
to how their minds will be moulded 
to take on the responsibilities and 
duties that will come in later life. 

We all realize that we are living in 
a day of unrest—no doubt largely due 
to the depression which we have been 
passing through and if Kiwanis can, 
in a small way through its proper com- 
mittees, use its influence in advising, 
suggesting or in any way help the ado- 
lescent age to search for the things 
which will build character for the com- 
ing years, it will be a deed for a 
worthy cause and pay large dividends. 
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The Royal C 


The exploits of the Royal Cana- 
dian mounted Police have thrilled 
the entire world. This interesting 
and authoritative article was writ- 
ten by the former managing editor 
of The Police Journal, a monthly 
review of police progress, prob- 
lems and activities, published in 
New York. In the November issue 
of that Journal he treated the sub- 
ject in greater detail. This article 
has the approval of Major General 
J. H. MacBrien, Commissioner of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 


lice. 
ao eo o 


lice is one of the world’s foremost 

law enforcing agencies. It has at- 
tained its prominence not only be- 
cause of the ideals and courage of the 
personnel in the performance of duty, 
but also by reason of its contribution 
to the development, growth and admin- 
istration of law during the last half 
century in the vast areas now known 
as the Western and Northwestern 
Provinces. With the same fidelity and 
in the same spirit this Force is now 
bringing civilization into the vast and 
unknown reaches of the arctic. 

The Force is controlled and ad- 
ministered by a Minister of the Crown, 
at present the Minister of Justice, and 
it may be employed anywhere in Can- 
ada and at all times and under every 
circumstance is entirely under the con- 
trol of the Dominion Government. On 
February 1, 1920, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police came into existence 
pursuant to a law enacted at the sec- 
ond session of the 1919 Parliament. 
It is the successor of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police with which was 
amalgamated the Dominion Police, 
thus combining into this one organiza- 
tion the two agencies that for so many 
years had served the Dominion in their 
respective capacities for law enforce- 
ment and the prevention and detection 
of crime. 

Of the two, the Dominion Police was 
the older in point of service. This body 
was created by the Dominion Govern- 
ment as early as 1846 to quell distur- 
bances and preserve peace among the 
workers employed upon the construc- 
tion of the Welland and St. Lawrence 
Canals — government undertakings. 
Then followed the Elgin Riots in Mon- 
treal in 1849 which caused such a 
force to be quickly mobilized; and later 
the Fenian Raids created an emer- 
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gency which was quickly brought un- 
der control by the effectiveness of the 
methods of this federal organization. 
By 1868, the Dominion Police became 
a permanent agency of the Canadian 
Government to guard public works, 
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buildings and bring to justice those 
guilty of infractions of Federal Laws. 

This force was never numerically 
strong, reaching its maximum of 140 
in all its ranks in 1920. Though few 
in number the results from their ser- 
vice were highly commended and rec- 
ognized and with the establishment of 
local police constabularies by cities 
and towns, its duties became largely 
confined to the enforcement of all 
federal laws, guarding public buildings 
and for a few years prior to the amal- 
gamation performed corresponding 
duty in the Eastern Provinces as was 
rendered by the Northwest Mounted 
Police in the Western Provinces, to 
some extent. 


Influx of the “Rough and Ready" 


Soon after the conclusion of the 
Civil War, the vast undeveloped areas 
of Canada attracted the pioneer and 
settler not only from the United States 
but from other countries. This expan- 
sive territory, unknown to the white 
man, was being populated by powerful 
and prosperous Indian tribes. The in- 
flux of the “rough and ready” white 
and the demoralization of the Indian 
by the liquor traffic — the bootlegger 
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of that day—coupled with their own 
tribal wars brought home to the Do- 
minion Government the necessity for 
a proper constabulary to preserve law 
and order and afford some protection 
to the desirable white settler. 

In 1873, there was authorized and 
formed the Northwest Mounted Police 
with Colonel (afterwards Major Gen- 
eral, Sir George) French in command. 
The force was recruited to 300 strong. 
After several months of intensive 
training and preparation this body of 
men began to function and to demon- 
strate its fitness for the duty and re- 
sponsibility placed upon it. In 1874 
they marched across the country from 
the Red River to the Rocky Mountains 
—2000 miles and through a then prac- 
tically unknown country. This gave 
to the inhabitants some conception of 
the fearless courage and stamina of 
their protectors —a tradition of the 
force that has never been dissipated. 
The Indians were particularly impress- 
ed and by reason of the contact, the 
Government was enabled to conclude 
treaties with them and thus assure con- 
trol of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this extensive and unexplored region. 

The brilliant and outstanding service 
following the defeat of General Cus- 
ter, which caused a great influx of 
Sioux Indians into the Western terri- 
tory and their being brought under 
control, was most significant of the 
value and efficiency of Mounted Police 
service. With the disappearance of the 
Buffalo and the constant intrusion of 
white people, the condition of the In- 
dian became serious; a livelihood had 
to be provided and some semblance of 
authority maintained in their behalf 
or their deprivations would have driv- 
en them to warfare against the settlers. 





The Railroad and New Towns 


Then came the construction of the 
railroad. On these prairie lands ar- 
rived thousands of rough laborers with 
a natural instinct of dislike and fear 
of the Indian. In their camps and set- 
tlements little of written law was 
known or recognized; and in their 
dealings with the occupants of the land 
“Might made right’ generally pre- 
vailed. Here again did the Mounted Po- 
lice preserve order and compel obser- 
vance of the unwritten law of order 
and right and it was their “might” that 
preserved peace and brought offenders 
to justice. 

Following the railroad were the lo- 
cation and establishment of towns, now 
large and prosperous cities, and along 
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the highways of roads and streams 
flowing to them were smaller settle- 
ments established and constantly be- 
ing made farther and farther into the 
adjacent wilderness. Each with its local 
conditions and character of inhabi- 
tants creating special problems, became 
indelibly impressed and influenced and 
its growth and expansion moulded by 
the standards of the Mounted Police. 

Within the span of one life a trans- 


formation took place in this land un- 


equalled in history. Yet with the excep- 
tion of the Riel Rebellion of 1885, law 
was enforced, order maintained and 
peace generally prevailed. Through- 
out this transitory and constructive 
period of growth and development this 
territory was largely administered by 
the Northwest Mounted Police—strong, 
efficient and incorruptible. 


The Yukon 


The opening of the Yukon affords a 
conspicuous example of the principle 
and value of the Force. The swarming 
adventurous miners and the floating 
population that accompanies the haunts 
of mining camps, most of whom are 
trouble and turbulent, found await- 
ing them even in this primeval enor- 
mous area the Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice as the guardian for the mainte- 
nance of order and the preservation of 
law. 

With Alberta and Saskatchewan con- 
stituted Provinces in 1905, an arrange- 
ment was made whereby the Mounted 
Police continued to serve them and dis- 
charge its former functions, each prov- 
ince making a contribution to defray 
the cost. The Mounted Police then took 
the form of ordinary police work in 
the Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories and elsewhere of enforcing 
strictly Federal Statutes. This latter 
duty was assuming increasing propor- 


tions and with the constant extension 
of social conditions it became appar- 
ent that the Dominion Government 
needed an executive agency available 
in all provinces. In 1918, The Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police were given 
such authority in the whole of Canada 
west of Port Arthur and Fort William 
and the Dominion Police as previously 
stated in authority to the East. 

The General Strike of 1919, brought 
to the front the value of such an aux- 
iliary by the quick suppression of 
riots, notably at Winnepeg with a mini- 
mum of bloodshed and then was de- 
termined to establish one Federal Po- 
lice Force for the whole of Canada, 
by combining the Dominion Police with 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
During the little more than the half- 
century of its existence the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police rendered in- 
valuable service for the protection of 
life and property throughout’ the 
reaches of the Canadian West and 
Northwest. Its members gained justly 
conspicuous reputation for courage, 
perseverance and resourcefulness un- 
der whatever condition with which 
they were confronted. Their authority 
was respected and their fearlessness 
recognized by every foe. 

Their intimate contact with the In- 
dian, the white pioneer and the emi- 
grant who in turn developed the vast 
resources of this area over which they 
had jurisdiction has left its imprint. 
They were not missionaries, law-offi- 
cers, but ambassadors. Their action was 
that of the Government and their word 
that of the law. And in the same spirit 
the Force is carrying on today. 


Duties 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice is primarily responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order in the 
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Yukon Territory, the Arctic Regions, 
the unorganized Northwest Territories 
and a variety of services for the Fed- 
eral Government in all provinces of 
the Dominion; and a large number of 
the Federal Departments utilizes its 
services in investigations and in ad- 
ministrative work. 

Among the many services rendered 
the Federal authorities are, repression 
of traffic in noxious drugs, protection 
of government buildings and property, 
enforcing Federal laws and of preven- 
tative service of the Department of 
Revenue by air, land and sea. Under 
the law, any Province may enter into 
agreement with the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce provincial laws upon 
payment for such service; at present 
such agreements are in force with 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 


Organization 

The Force is divided into 15 Divi- 
sions of varying strength, distributed 
over the entire country. It consists of 
91 officers, 2977 non-commissioned and 
348 special constables. The term of 
engagement is 5 years for recruits with 
reénlistment for 1 or 3 years. The 
officers are commissioned by _ the 
Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, 
having a six months course consisting 
of drill, mounted and root, physical 
training including wrestling, boxing, 
etc., and detailed lectures on police 
duties. 

The Commissioner and Assistant 
Commissioners have all the powers of 
two Justices of the Peace. Every mem- 
ber of the Force is a constable in every 
part of Canada for the purpose of car- 
rying out the criminal and other laws 
of Canada and in the Northwest and 

(Turn to page 284) 
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Societé Saint-Jean-Baptiste 


CELEBRATES FRENCH-CANADIAN NATIONAL HOLIDAY, JUNE 24 


VERY race has its jealously 
guarded traditions and _ every 
man will find some cause for 


pride in his fatherland. The Hindoo 
loves his jungle; the Eskimo boasts of 
his icy shores. And we, in the 
Province of Quebec, we hold in ven- 
eration, and prize, above all, our 
French origin and our French culture. 

The Societé Saint-Jean-Baptiste, our 
great national society, undertakes 
every year the celebration of an 
important festival. This holiday takes 
place on the 24th day of June, and its 
purpose is to commemorate our fore- 
fathers and to recall the sources from 
which we have sprung and which we 
hold in such proud reverence. The 
Societé Saint-Jean-Baptiste de Mon- 
treal, founded on June 24, 1834, cele- 
brates its 100th anniversary this year. 

It was organized by Ludger Duver- 
ney, that inspired patriot, who drew 
up its initial regulations in the course 
of a banquet, at which the chair was 
held by Jacques Viger, first mayor of 
Montreal, who has been, of late, fre- 
quently and favourably mentioned by 
Canadian essayists, orators and jour- 
nalists. 

This function, an open air gather- 
ing, was held in the grounds of John 
McDonnell, an English barrister of the 
time, where now stands Windsor Sta- 


tion. We find in this abundant proof 
that our English fellow-citizens both 
favoured and countenanced this or- 


ganization and the principles which it 
propounded. 


Our Origin 

We love our province because our 
forefathers were its first and, for 
many long years, its only occupants. 
This year, four centuries will have 
elapsed since Jacques Cartier erected 
a cross and unfurled the flag of 
France on the shores of Gaspesia. 
None but the French colours waved 
over New France until 1763, a period 
of 229 years. 

Champlain, the founder of Quebec 
City, and Maisonneuve, the founder 
of Montreal, upon whose dauntless 
bearing we gaze daily as we walk 
across Place d’Armes, command our 
respect and admiration. 

Their sole object, their one and only 
purpose, was the glory of God and the 
glory of France. They set at naught 


the countless perils which they knew 
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were awaiting them.... Their device 
was their shield: “For God and King!” 


Never shall we forget—and we 
should be unthankful if we did, the 
sufferings of the pioneers of this 


country, the sufferings of those first 
settlers, of the same race as ourselves 
and in whose veins course the same 
blood as in our own. 

Heroic deeds were the order of the 
day; some of them are unequalled in 
the history of the world; and, amongst 
those, the feat of Dollard DesOrmeaux 
stands unparalleled. 


Dollard DesOrmeaux 

During the spring of 1660, it was 
learned that the Indians had decided 
to annihilate the settlers to the last 
man, by means of a general and simul- 
taneous attack. 

The youthful Dollard DesOrmeaux, 
who had barely attained his 20th year, 
contrived the daring scheme to meet 
the aggressor with a small company 
of volunteers. Following a_ night 
spent in prayer, each one signed his 
last will and testament before notary 
Benigne Basset, and swore to fight to 
the last, and, if need be, to die that 
the colony be saved. 

These 17 young Frenchmen were 
accompanied by 36 friendly Indians, 
led by Mitiwenney and Anahothaha, 
their chiefs. They encountered the 
Iroquois at Long-Sault. Taking cover 
in a small fort, they fought for three 
whole days against an army of 700 
Indians when they were slain to the 
last man. Amazed by, and not a 
little admiring, such gallantry, the 
savage tribes renounced their project 
and New France escaped wholesale 
destruction, thanks to the manhood 
and spirit of service and self-sacrifice 
of a handful of boy-heroes! 


Discoverers 

Not only in our own Province of 
Quebec have our French ancestors 
left testimonials of their grit, energy 
and fearlessness. 

Other provinces, indeed, and even 


the United States, are indebted 
towards them for many a beautiful 
city. DesMonts and Champlain 


founded Annapolis in 1604. Cavalier 
de la Salle, acting under orders from 
Frontenac, founded Kingston in 1673 
and Niagara in 1678. 

Across the border, Saint Paul, the 


metropolis of Minnesota, was founded 
in 1838, by Vital Guerin. Salomon 
Juneau, in 1818, founded Milwaukee, 
the great commercial centre of Wis- 
consin and populous Superior owes its 
existence since 1853, to Jean Baptiste 
Lefebvre and three other Canadians. 

Davenport was founded by Antoine 
Leclere in 1853. Kankakee by Jean 
Baptiste Faribeault in 1796. Saint 
Louis, Missouri, by Pierre Laclede and 
Pierre Chouteau in 1764. Detroit by 
Lamothe de Cadillac in 1701. Ogdens- 
burg by de la Galissonniere in 1748. 
Duluth by Chevalier Duluth, an ex- 
plorer who had come from Montreal 
in 1679. Finally, Chicago stands on 
the very spot visited by Louis Joliet 
and Pere Marquette in 1673. 

Who were the first to explore the 
Rockies and tread upon the plains 
where Winnipeg, Calgary and Portage 
LaPrairie proudly raise today their 
magnificent buildings? Again, I 
answer, French discoverers, such as 
LaVerendrye and the Chevalier de 
Ninerville. 

Long before the days of the fur- 
traders, and long before the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police was even 
heard of, our French bishops had gone 
a long way into the Frozen North, to 
the very land of the Eskimo, bearing 
naught but a prayer-book and a cruci- 
fix. ... Such natural riches with which 
their path was strewn they left to 
others to take advantage of. Theirs 
was the Christian ideal, and the wel- 
fare of the poor Indian their sole pur- 
suit. 

We have today French-Canadian 
Bishops in China, in Japan, in Hindoo- 
stan and even in many parts of dark- 
est Africa. Twelve hundred twenty 
five missionaries, clerics, brothers and 
nuns are labouring abroad that the 
name of Canada be loved and revered 
in every country of the world. 

Most of these modest heroes will die 
on foreign shores, and those who will 
come back will be in direst penury, 
but they will have worked for the 
highest ideal, and they know that serv- 
ice is better than wealth in the mind 
of the true patriot. 

Thanks to them, the name of Can- 
ada is proudly borne beyond the Seven 
Seas .... and, wherever they are, in 
circumstances and surroundings often 
dangerous, at times, indeed, in the 
very midst of tragedy, they are thank- 
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ful for the protection afforded them 
by the British flag, for, humble as they 
may be, are they not, each and every 
one of them, a part of our glorious 
Empire? 


Educational Advance 

We have two universities, both of 
which have given ample proofs of their 
excellence, and twenty classical col- 
leges. The City of Montreal boasts 
of two hundred _ French-Canadian 
schools, with a teaching staff of three 
thousand instructors. Every year, 
splendid schools, modern in every 
respect, are built in our fair city and 
these are attended, at present, by over 
two hundred thousand children. 

When one motors through the coun- 
tryside of our province, one sees from 
afar the steeple and high roof of the 
church, dominating all the houses of 
each village. Such a sight is a very 
particular earmark of our province, 
where the religious factor is the ulti- 
mate factor, and prevails over all 
other considerations. 

French-Canadians are bilingual. The 
average educated citizen reads the 
Gazette in the Morning, and La 
Presse, LeDevoir and the Star at night. 
He keeps informed, simultaneously, as 
to the point of view and intellectual 
development of both great races, and 
one must admit that the knowledge of 
one language only is necessarily a 
handicap to any man who wishes fully 
to understand world politics and cur- 
rent events. 


French-Canadians 


Such are the reasons for which we 
intend to keep and maintain our prov- 
ince such as it is, with its mother- 
tongue, its traditions and its faith. 

Are we not justified in doing so? 
Are we not right in wishing to keep 
our province French, or must we con- 
sent to be merged and blended with 
the great Canadian whole? Are we 
right in calling ourselves French-Cana- 
dians, or should we describe ourselves 
as Canadians, without any qualifying 
designation? 

You may have read an essay signed 
Emmet J. Mullaly and entitled ‘““‘What 
Kind of Canadian are you?” 

The few lines which I will now quote 
give sufficient proof and indication of 
the motives and spirit which inspired 
the writer:—‘Is it not time,” writes 
Mr. Mullaly, “for us to be known to 
the world as Canadian without the 
use of the hyphen? ... Why not over- 
come this confusion of names and 
have those who, by birth or naturali- 
zation, have a right to citizenship in 
Canada, be known from Atlantic to 
Pacific as Canadian without the use 
of any hyphen?” 

This query was answered as follows 
by one of our reviews, L’action Na- 
tionale:—‘‘Let us not forget that the 
French-Canadian nationality exists in 
Canada, and that this nationality is 
not only an historical reality, but also 
a judicial and political entity.” 


From the “Quebec Act of 1774’ to 
the Act of 1867, the political consti- 
tutions emanating from the Parliament 
of Great Britain have inflexibly con- 
firmed, one after another, the same 
definite and positive rule; they have 
never altered their recognition of the 
right of the French-Canadian people 
to a political and national existence. 
The British North America Act has 
not changed this state of things in any 
way. 


Federalism 

We, in Canada, do not live in a state 
of unitarianism, but in one of federal- 
ism. The purpose of such federalism 
is not only to protect and perpetuate 
the individuality of the various Cana- 
dian provinces, but also the ethnical 
duality of our country. 

Under the British North America 
Act, consequently, we are not a na- 
tional state, but a bi-national state in 
which two races and two nationalities 
have associated with equal rights. 

If, under the Canadian constitution, 
the French-Canadians have the right 
to maintain their ethnical and national 
individuality, it is obvious that they 
have the right and the duty jealously 
to maintain that qualifying designa- 
tion, which expresses that same in- 
dividuality and makes it known to the 
world at large. 

After all is said and done, whom 
will we wrong by keeping in this Prov- 
ince, our customs, our language, our 
faith? Would Canada gain in any way 
if the Province of Quebec had the 
same characteristics and features as 
Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick? 

Is variety in unity not to be pre- 
ferred? Is not our French culture of 
considerable advantage to the other 
inhabitants of the country, who find 
here a bit of France without having to 
cross the ocean? English admirers 
and lovers of French things may find 
here the books, documents and trade- 
goods of France, which are necessary 
to our home-life and intellectual pur- 
suits. 


Foreign Testimony 

Speaking before the Fifth Scientific 
Congress which recently met in Vic- 
toria under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Tory, and which was attended by scien- 
tists from thirty different countries. 
Professor Paul Chavier, of the ‘‘Aca- 
demic des Sciences’ of Paris, ex- 
pressed his admiration for the people 
of Canada and the tremendous ad- 
vancement and progress shown by the 
Dominion. 

This progress, he attributes to the 
harmonious coéperation of the French 
and English civilization. To this 
opinion of a learned Frenchman, I 
now wish to add that of an important 
English citizen of this country, Mr. E. 
G. Smith, General Manager of the 
Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Speaking on “The Quebec Market” 
before the Advertising Club of Mon- 
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treal, Mr. Smith said that “the exist- 
ence of one-fifth Anglo-Saxon and 
four-fifths French-Canadian popula- 
tion assures a permanent understand- 
ing and, above all, a generous attitude 
in the common frailties of both peo- 
ples.” He went on to say: “Certainly, 
the large majority in this province 
have an advantage, enjoying business 
and social relations with the somewhat 
cold and practical Anglo-Saxon, and 
he, in turn, is a better man for living 
among a charming, cultured and emo- 
tional people.” 

Well-known individuals and import- 
ant bodies have been engaged, of late, 
in a “re-gallicising’’ campaign in this 
province. Why is the Ministry of 
Roads spending money and devoting 
so much time to the task of reviving 
that “Old France’? atmosphere, which 
English-worded advertising was grad- 
ually, but surely destroying in our 
rural districts? For the simple rea- 
son that the French language and 
physiognomy of our province have a 
tremendous drawing power from the 
tourist view point. 

Hence, it is to everyone’s advantage, 
whether tourists, or our English fel- 
low-citizens, or ourselves, that we 
should speak and advertise in French, 
The Gazette of January 24, 1933, 
registered protest against the Anglici- 
zing of our Quebec inns and hotels, 
and, after enjoining — strongly the 
maintenance of our traditional char- 
acteristics, it summed up as follows: 
“The more the province succeeds in 
being true to itself, the greater and 
more lasting will be its charm for the 
tourist, whatever sort of man he may 
be and from whatever place he 
comes.” 

“To thine own self be true... . 
such is the rule that the French-Cana- 
dian has laid down for himself—he 
wishes for nothing more. 

Our American friends are no less 
keen on this matter of maintaining a 
French atmosphere in Quebec. I find 
ample proof of this in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Mr. Perrault, Min- 
ister of Roads: 

“Do not hesitate to take all the 
means within your executive powers in 
order that the integrity of your prov- 
ince be maintained. . . . French-Can- 
ada is as beautiful as can be, and we 
Americans will visit it because it is 
French-Canada and not because a few 
ill-advised individuals, anxious to at- 
tract business, have tried to transplant 
our country’s worst examples into 
yours.”’ 

These lines are written under the 
signature of Mr. Ernest N. Smith, an 
American executive vice-president of 
the American Automobile Association, 
who has gained much fame as an or- 
ganizer of intelligently planned and 
highly interesting motor trips. 

I have endeavoured to explain why 
we show such tenacity in the main- 
tenance of our mother-tongue, customs 
and traditions. 

(Turn to page 284) 
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The New Leisure 


labor has undoubtedly focussed 

attention of people on the need 
of definite planning for the proper 
use of leisure. 

However, leisure and the right use 
of it, is nothing new. One is born 
with leisure time on his hands and 
passes through the sunset of life with 
much time on his hands. The right or 
best use of of time even with the in- 
fant and in early childhood is essential. 

The Devil is knocking at the door. 
Unconsciously the young man is choos- 
ing. The home, school, and church 
training is one’s bulwark. When oc- 
cupied with assigned studies and re- 
creational activity or his chosen 
occupation he is safe from the haunts 
of temptation, but there are many, 
many hours outside this routine. What 
shall he do with them? 

It behooves educators, social work- 
ers, and legislators to think and plan 
with much deliberation. The future 
is at stake. The welfare of our na- 
tion and the morale of its component 
parts depend more on the healthy use 
of leisure time than we realize. We 
are reminded by the pedagogue that the 
wholesome use of leisure is one of the 
seven cardinal principles of education. 
Aristotle said in his time that the end 
of education was the right use of 
leisure. Never was a time in the his- 
tory of civilization when such various 
agencies for youth need more to be 
supported financially and otherwise 
than at the present time. The wise use 
of leisure is also a health problem. 
The insurance companies and doctors 
recognize this fact. 

The use of one’s time has been a 
problem for each individual to solve 
from time immemorial, although few 
have really solved the problem or gone 
about organizing his time systemati- 
cally. In the early days one slept 
rather regularly and also ate three 
meals a day, but work came as a mat- 
ter of course, doing each task as it 
came along, and all play and recrea- 
tion was quite accidental, if any. 
Many times recreation or digression 
from the monotony of humdrum work 
came forth through lanes of immoral 
or unmoral diversions. This was true 
of both rich and poor. It is one’s nature 
to have a “good time” from childhood 
to old age. Each person seems to 
have been his own judge of what con- 
stituted a good time. 


Riabor legislation on the hours of 


Leisure—A Condition of Life 


Some time ago before the people 
were legislated into shorter working 
hours someone aptly said “It is not 
enough that men make a living. Leisure 
hours well spent make for complete 
living.”” This is more significant now 
than even before. R. H. Macy in one 
of its advertising projects recently 
conducted a Hobby Show and over the 
portals was the following inscription 
uttered by Matthew Woll, President 
of the American Federation of Labor: 
‘Leisure is no longer a privilege—but 
a condition of life.” 

People vary according to tempera- 
ment and interest in the demand for 
a “good time,” pleasure, or use of 
leisure time. Some like to look and 
listen; others like to act, to do, to 
play. The schools are making their 
contributions in both phases through 
physical training, athletics, dramatics, 
music, art, and the many other often 
called “frills and fads.” These fea- 
tures are now carried over into any 
progressive community life through 
activities of social agencies and no 
child now feels its program is com- 
plete without some attention given 
this field. 


Kiwanis Can Act on Social Needs 


The Kiwanis motto is “We Build” 
and it implies more than the material 
things of life. Kiwanis stands for 
building of character and substantial 
citizenship. A fully developed per- 
sonality and physical and mental effi- 
ciency can never be developed on an 
academic education alone. Neither 
will training for a vocational efficiency 
alone succeed without some avoca- 
tional provisions. While money comes 
hard at the present time we must 
realize that all our expenditures for 
education and recreation work do not 
nearly meet the expenditures in the 
care of prisoners, delinquents and in- 
sane people. For example, it costs $100 
to keep a child in school for a year and 
it costs $300 to keep a man in prison. 
It is estimated the United States 
spends one and one-half billion dollars 
on its 500,000 prisoners annually and 
only two and one-half billion dollars 
on its 26,000,000 school children. 

Not long ago James Edward Rogers, 
Secretary of the National Commission 
on the Enrichment of Adult Life, re- 
minded us that leisure time presents 
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a real challenge and asserted that edu 
cation for play assumes greater im- 
portance with each decrease in the 
hours of toil. 

He summarized the present-day con- 
ditions by reminding us that modern 
industrialism with its mechanical in- 
ventions are rapidly changing our mode 
of living, and while the ingenious ma- 
chines have lifted much labor from the 
backs of the toilers, they have to a 
certain extent deprived man of some 
of the physical training that was so 
essential to his health, and forced upon 
him time for which he must plan. Thus, 
we have in America what we might 
call a new leisure. We pause to ask 
is it a curse or a blessing? Mr. Rogers 
reminds us that leisure is an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression, either good 
or bad, hence men make or break them- 
selves in their leisure. The trend to- 
ward shorter hours of toil can only 
justify itself by bringing about longer 


hours of activities that are more 
genuinely valuable and _ pleasurable 
than toil. It has been repeatedly 


stated that what a person does in his 
off duty time, determines the character 
of the person, and someone has added 
that what a person does in his leisure 
time frequently determines the charac- 
ter of work he does in his regular 
work time. While provision for leisure 
time hours is demanding the attention 
of educators and social workers, busi- 
ness concerns also recognize it. 


Support School Programs 


Kiwanis clubs as well as other serv- 
ice clubs if they are to be truly service 
clubs must help intelligently interpret 
the social needs in their respective 
communities. The value of training 
for the new leisure is a safeguard to 
community life. This means support 
of public school programs in larger 
aspects instead of cutting out and elim- 
inating some of the character building 
and leisure time features such as music, 
art, homemaking, woodwork, physical 
training, etc. Recreation programs 
must be provided and supported. Times 
are simply forcing the conditions upon 
us and without providing for it and 
training for it troubles will be thrust 
upon us. Yes, “we build” but we 
must build character, good health, and 
finally the complete man in order to 
have an efficient industrial life and an 
effective civic body. 
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A\llen Simpson 


Browne 
FOUNDER OF KIWANIS 


By GEORGE F. HIXSON 


Past International President 


LLEN Simpson Browne died Sun- 
A day, March 18, 1934, in Dal- 
las, Texas, in his fifty-first 
year. He left wife and family to 
mourn his passing. He also left many 
sorrowing friends to whom he had en- 
deared himself, but more than this he 
left an imposing monument—not a 
cold, marble shaft but a monument of 
living stones founded upon enduring 
principles, impervious to the ravages 
of time. A monument founded on 
divine ideals and dedicated to human 
service—KIWANIS. 
Allen Simpson Browne was_ the 
founder of Kiwanis. Born in the City 
of Detroit, Michigan, on June 20, 
1883. A graduate of the Detroit pub- 
lie schools, the University of Michigan 
and the Detroit College of Law. Ener- 
getic, visionary, with the restless dis- 
position of a pioneer, Allen Simpson 
Browne could not have been expected 
to settle down to practice a serious 
profession such as law. He travelled 
extensively, and spent some time min- 
ing and prospecting in British Columbia 
and later was successfully engaged in 
fraternal organization work. 


Beginnings 

He conceived the idea of an organiza- 
tion of business and professional men, 
founded on fraternal principles and 
which would be a cross-section of the 
business life of a community. With 
this in mind, in December, 1914, he 
began the formation of such an organ- 
ization in the City of Detroit; which 
organization became the first Kiwanis 
club. The idea seemed to meet a 
popular demand and the same year, by 
request, he instituted similar organi- 
zations in Cleveland, Ohio, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Then was born 
the idea of an international organiza- 
tion, to be composed of similar organ- 
izations in every community in North 
America and dedicated to the princi- 
ples of fellowship and service. 

As a name for this typically Ameri- 
can organization, he chose a word sug- 
gested by a similar word found, in the 
language of the American Indian,— 


KIWANIS. The 
Kiwanis idea was 
popular. It grew. 
Club after club was 
added. In spite of 
adverse business con- 
ditions produced by 
the War, it devel- 
oped, matured and 
evolved — an evolu- 
tion, deliberate, cul- 
tivated and fostered. 
From such humble 
beginnings Kiwanis 
stands today, an en- 
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during monument 

to Allen Simpson 

Browne, a monument composed of 
nearly 1900 clubs and nearly 100,000 
individuals, all imbued with the spirit 
of service and actuated by the prin- 
ciple of the brotherhood of man, and 
each individual realizing the idealisms 
set forth in the original Kiwanis Creed 
that “He lives not for himself but for 
others.”’ 


First Associations 


It was the writer’s privilege to be- 
come associated with Allen Simpson 
Browne during the formative period 
of the Kiwanis organization. In Feb- 
ruary, 1916, about fifteen men were 
gathered together in the writer’s home 
city for the purpose of holding an in- 
itial meeting of an organization which 
was to become the Kiwanis Club of 
Rochester, New York. Present at that 
meeting was a fairly-tall, smiling 
gentleman of engaging personality, 
affable, courteous, well-tailored. He 
was introduced to me as Allen Simp- 
son Browne, the founder of Kiwanis. 

I liked him from the start. For over 
two years we were frequently to- 
together—working, travelling, plan- 
ning, arguing far into the night—en- 
gaged in the work of building the 
foundation walls of what was to be- 
come an edifice dedicated to the serv- 
ice of humanity and a vitalizing force 
in community and national life. 

As acquaintance ripened into real 
and lasting friendship, I found a man 


Allen Simpson Browne 


of contrasting, and sometimes sharply 
contradicting, characteristics—a man 
of determination, sure of himself and 
the future success of his undertaking. 
A man with ideals of an International 
Kiwanis and with sincere convictions 
of its success—ready to fight for those 
convictions — determined, argumenta- 
tive, but having withal a whimsical 
sense of humor. He was intolerant 
of unfriendly restraint, but generous, 
kindly and amenable to his friends. 
Firm in his faith in the future of Ki- 
wanis, indefatigable, persevering—he 
made many sacrifices on its altar, even 
to the extent at times of depriving his 
family and himself of necessities and 
comforts. 


Faith 


During the writer’s two years in- 
cumbency of the office of this national 
and international organization, I 
found him a true friend, reliable and 
unswerving in his loyalty, a square- 
shooter. During these two years he 
had charge of organization and field 
work, and the clubs which were built 
under his tutelage were then and now 
are strong, virile organizations, stand- 
ing well up among the leaders of Ki- 
wanis International. Night and day 
he toiled with untiring devotion to its 
ideals. His firm faith and close, per- 
sonal contact, his many sacrifices and 
his ardor and zeal for his work from 

(Turn to page 288) 
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Kiwanis In C. C. C. Camp 


mond of the East Orange club. 
The occasion was the New Jersey 
District Convention held last October. 

“Here’s a good idea for Kiwanis 
clubs in this district to render a serv- 
ice to the boys in C. C. C. Camps in 
New Jersey,” he said. 

The idea in brief was simply this: 
To furnish a series of programs of 
recreation and entertainment in the 
various C. C. C. Camps in the state, 
which would not only furnish the 
opportunity for additional service by 
Kiwanis clubs, but would bring 
cheer to the boys in the camp, and 
cause a realization that the Kiwanis 
slogan of “‘We Build’ was applicable 
in more ways than one. 

The program was started by appoint- 
ing Frank Raymond as District Chair- 
man. He visited the Paterson Kiwanis 
club shortly thereafter and explained 
the idea in full. The members took 
hold of the plan with characteristic 
enthusiasm, and Secretary A. M. Chil- 
son was appointed Chairman of the 
C. C. C. Camp Recreation Committee 
for the Metropolitan Division of New 
Jersey. A live committee, consisting 
of Carl Unger, Chairman, M. A. 
Holmes, Walter Morris, Herbert M. 
Schmidt, Floyd Sloat and A. M. Chil- 
son then went into a huddle. 

The first step in the development of 
this program was a visitation by the 
committee to the camps assigned to 
the Metropolitan Division, ascertaining 
from the commanding officers what 


T= speaker was Frank Jewel Ray- 


was most desired in the way of enter- 
tainment and special equipment. With 
this knowledge, an appeal was for- 
warded to each of the other Kiwanis 
clubs in this division for their codp- 
eration. The response was hearty and 
prompt. 

The “big push” started with a pro- 
gram staged for January 10 for 
Company No. 1280 at Camp No. 2 at 


High Point. This was sponsored by 
the John McCutcheon League of 
Paterson. After this, the Paterson 


Kiwanis club presented an evening of 
entertainment for Company No. 218, 
Camp No. 1, at Kittatiny. This was 
followed by another social evening on 
January 19, by the Rutherford Kiwanis 
club, and on January 31 the Paterson 
club again furnished an evening of 
social festivities at Camp No. 3, for 
Company 239, at Butler. On Febru- 
ary 18 two entertainments were pro- 
vided: One by the John McCutcheon 
League at Camp 3, and another by the 
Rutherford Kiwanis club at Camp 17, 
for Company 1266, at Stokes Forest. 
Then, on March 8, the Bayonne Ki- 
wanis club took a hand in things and 
Camp No. 2 again enjoyed an agree- 
able program. 

The recital of these programs is a 
cold statement of facts, but the pro- 
grams were live, warm, human, effer- 
vescent happenings. There was 
community singing, games, _ stunts, 


solos, boxing-bouts, short talks and 
talent developed from among the boys 
in the different camps. 
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The Transportation Committee saw 
to it that cars were furnished for the 
members attending the camps. The 
Bayonne club traveled over one hun- 
dred miles each way to entertain the 
boys. There’s enthusiasm and codp- 
eration for you. 

The services of C. W. A. orchestras 
were enlisted to aid each program, 
which was ofttimes varied by 
wrestling bouts, weight lifting, jiu 
jitsu, tap dancing and feature num- 
bers that created no end of hilarity 
and applause. 

Some of the camps were deficient in 
the necessary equipment for enter- 
tainment. That didn’t stop the Pater- 
son boys. Fine pianos were procured 
and presented to the camps. One 
camp needed a radio. Sure, that was 
easy and—presto! the camp was sup- 
plied with one. Furniture? O. K.! 
Through the codperation of several 
Paterson merchants, a couple of truck 
loads of furniture were sent to the 
camps that made the requests. 

The recreation hall at the Butler 
Camp hinted that window drapes 
would look nice, and Past Governor 
Walter Morris of the Paterson club 
delivered the goods when the boys 
visited the camp recently for the pur- 
pose of posing for their photo. One 
of the camps need a barber chair, and 
efforts are now being made to secure 
that necessary piece of equipment. 

Of course, during every program, 
talks on Kiwanis and its objectives 

(Turn to page 288) 
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Paterson, New Jercey, Kiwanians at C. C. C. Camp. Standing in back of the banner, left to right are: George Patterson; William Furrey; William R-f- 


ferty; Reuben Reiffin; Carl Unger, Chairman of C. C. C. 


Camp Committee; Albert Chilson, Secretary; Herbert Schmidt; Michael Holmes; Floyd Sloat. 


President; Moe Fuld; Henry DeMeester; John Feeney; and Walter Morris, Immediate Past Governor. 
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O you know H. T. Webster’s 
D cartoons of the pathetic 
Timid Soul? I, too, am a 
Timid Soul. There are few of the 
embarrassing blunders made by this hapless wight which 
I have not duplicated. I am cursed with a timidity and 
embarrassment which eternally get me into hot water. 

Here is a sample, taken from a letter just received: 

“Judging from what I have heard about you, and from 
other evidences I have, I am sure you have many friends 
who like you a lot. However, I am one who doesn’t. 

“That startled you a bit, didn’t it? Now I will tell you 
why. Last summer at Los Angeles you let me down in 
the most cruel way. I had had some correspondence with 
you and you had expressed the hope of meeting me. _ I! 
had told my wife about it, endeavoring to impress her 
with my importance, and it had worked well up to the 
time I met you in the lobby of the Biltmore Hotel. And 
what did you do? I would have forgiven you for not 
knowing who I was, provided that when I introduced my- 
self you had shown some signs of elation at making my 
acquaintance. But instead of that you said, ‘Oh, yes, I 
am glad to see you again.’ (Again? Ye gods!) 

“My wife is still laughing at me, and my stenographer 
is in hysterics right now. 

“What a fine guy you are!” 

The letter goes on to say some nice things about the 
work I do for this Magazine and then adds, “I would for- 
give you if my wife would let me, but every time she 
laughs, I want to wring your neck!” 

When I read that letter, I wanted to get right down 
on my stomach and crawl. I am so ashamed of myself 
that there isn’t anything I wouldn’t do to get back into 
John Loyacon’s good graces. The truth is that I was too 
timid to ask him more about himself and tried to bluff 
the matter through by making him think I remembered 
him, hence that inane “Glad to see you again!” When he 
and his wife came up to me, I was embarrassed and con- 
fused and said something to try to hide it. 

When I went to Miami to the International Convention, 
the cab bringing my wife and me from the station drew 
up in front of the McAllister Hotel and its genial and 
lovable manager, Tommy Thompson, ran down the steps 
to the edge of the sidewalk to meet me. A friend said 
“This is Mr. Thompson, the manager of the McAllister.” 
As Tommy extended his hand in welcome, I said, ‘“‘I’d 
rather meet one of his bathtubs than meet him!” There 
were twenty-five people watching my arrival from the 
hotel veranda, and I was embarrassed. I could have bitten 
out my tongue for those ungracious words, but although 
I have seen Tommy a dozen times since, I have allowed 
him to continue to think me an unmannered boor because 
I have been too timid to apologize. 

I am as easily embarrassed as a boy reciting Curfew 
Shall Not Ring Tonight at a school entertainment. I am 
eternally performing that acrobatic feat of opening my 
mouth and then putting my foot into it. 

A hermit crab is a sensitive creature that backs into a 
spiral shell abandoned by some molusk. With his over- 
sized claws sticking out, he goes through life carrying this 
borrowed shell on his back, moving into a new and larger 
shell as he increases in size. 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


Alas, I have spent my life hermit crabbing. I have put 
on as my own a rough shell of sophistication and savoir 
faire, and with an assumed brazen manner as harmless and 
ineffective as the hermit crab’s claws, I have crawled along 
the ground of life embarrassed and sensitive, but trying 
to hide my timidity in my borrowed hard surface. 

The first time I had to talk in public, I held on so tightly 
to the back of a gilded chair that when I had finished my 
stammering speech and unclenched my hands, my palms 
were lined with gold. Since that time I have been able to 
pretend a nonchalance about public speaking that I have 
never felt. I am always timid as that school boy. 

I have had hundreds of letters from Kiwanians all over 
the continent about things I have written in this Magazine. 
Most of them have been complimentary, and the receipt 
of each one made me glow with happiness. Those which 
have not been commendatory have generally been such 
kindly, constructive criticism that I have enjoyed them. 
Just twice in all the years have I received unkind criticism. 
One of these letters, oddly enough, was from a minister. 
I cringed under it like a dog under a whip and slept little 
that night, although it was palpably unjust. The other 
letter was one which questioned my sincerity, and that, 
too, hurt me cruelly, for I had not been insincere. 

These things are soul chastening. I am broader and 
more tolerant of other people because of them. I realize 
that other people at times show to a bad advantage. I 
know that there must be other poor fools in the world 
who, like myself, blunder into unfortunate words and acts 
because they, too, are timid. 

I realize that there may be other men who have the same 
opinion of me that John Loyacon and Tommy Thompson 
have. I may, through my silly timidity, have said or done 
things which seemed ungracious. I may have made one 
of my silly bluffs at remembering them when in reality I 
don’t know the names of more than a dozen men in the 
world. At International Conventions I rarely stray five 
feet from my wife. She was not with me at Los Angeles 
when I pulled that awful “Glad to meet you again.” She 
would have saved that situation as she has many another, 
by asking the Kiwanian who he was and asking still more 
information until she located him. 

Shortly after General Grant was President, he came 
down in the elevator of a New York office building with 
Mark Twain. ‘Good morning, Mr. Clemens,” he said. 
“I’m sorry,” replied Mark, “but I don’t believe I know 
who you are.” “I am U. S. Grant,’ the General replied, 
removing his ever present cigar. Mark said he got off at 
the next floor for fear he would ask him if he had ever 
been in the war! I wouldn’t. I would have been so em- 
barrassed that I would have stayed on the elevator and 
asked him. 

I have crawled out of my shell and shown you my timid 
soul. Now I am crawling back, and will go right on bluff- 
ing and getting into more hot water. But I have done this 
with a purpose. Because of the things I have told you, I 
realize that many bluff, rough, blustering fellows are only 
hermit crabbing, and I forgive them the unfortunate things 
they do. Most of us wear some borrowed shell to hide our 
real selves. Couldn’t we all be a bit more charitable and 
understanding with each other? Me, for example. I wish 
you would begin with me! 
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Club Records 


NDREW CARNEGIE once said, 

Av times of depression and 

quietness of trade I used to pre- 

pare for better times which never 
failed to come.” 

I wish it were possible for all of the 
club secretaries in Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to meet once a year and discuss 
the question of records. 

What are records? Why are they 
necessary? A system of records is 
merely a means to an end—not the 
end itself. If this were constantly re- 
membered by club secretaries during 
the entire year much criticism would 
be eliminated. Whether a club is large 
or small, competent secretarial serv- 
ice is invaluable; neat, careful, accur- 
ate record keeping is indispensable. No 
set of officers can wisely direct the af- 
fairs of a club without an intimate 
knowledge of its past performance for 
use as a guide to future activities. They 
must rely upon the accuracy of the 
secretary’s records and obviously, it is 
up to the secretary to so keep his rec- 
ords that guess-work on the part of the 
officers will be entirely eliminated. 

Make of your records a birds-eye 
view of what is going on; make them 
the means by which your officers are 
enabled to make drastic, far-reaching 
decisions quickly and safely. To rush 
to the end of the month or the year 
before recording ‘your’ transactions, 
whether financial or otherwise, is ex- 
tremely unsound. Last minute haste 
will mean incorrect and incomplete rec- 
ords. There must be no going back- 
ward, no slacking of the ever growing 
efficiency of Kiwanis because of laxity 
in the matter of record keeping. 


Directors and Committee Records 


The most important records which 
club secretaries keep, are the records 
of minutes of directors and committee 
meetings, the cash book and the mem- 
ber’s ledger and attendance record. 
Since I am an accountant, I think the 
most important of these three is the 
cash book. The minutes should con- 
tain a brief history of all questions 
discussed or decided on at board or 
committee meetings. That secretary 
is best equipped who knows at least a 
little of parliamentary laws, but it will 
suffice if he makes a clear record in his 
own way of everything that transpires. 
Get it down at the meeting. Have 


plenty of paper and pencils and make 
plenty of notes so that when you write 
up your minutes in the minute book, 
they will represent a nice, clean history 
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of what happened. 

In the member’s ledger and attend- 
ance record are kept the charges for 
dues, etc., and the payments made 
thereon. I would be glad to see a 
change made in this form to take care 
of clubs like ours who permit payment 
of dues quarterly. But it is not difficult 
to keep the records accurately even 
with its present ruling. But keep it 
straight. It is very embarrassing indeed 
to send a member a statement for dues 
and show a balance for past due 
amounts that have been paid and not 
properly credited. Keep up your at- 
tendance record. Don’t forget that 
little courtesy card secretaries are sup- 
posed to issue for visiting members. 
Remember the Golden Rule. Don’t 
cause some other secretary to worry 
because John Smith has not been at- 
tending regularly when John Smith 
may be visiting your club and justly 
expecting you as secretary to report 
his attendance to his home club. I say 
mail these attendance reports out 
promptly, especially those for the last 
meeting of the month. 


Cash Records 


It is presumed that club secretaries 
have been appointed because of a repu- 
tation for honesty and ability to prop- 
erly keep club’s records. Therefore, 
keep your cash records in such a way 
that your finance committee will have 
no trouble in examining them and 
so that you can prepare financial 
statements from them which will 
truly reflect the financial status 
of the club, whether it be for 
three months, six months, or a 
year. Prepare these statements prompt- 
ly and properly. File them carefully 
when they have been approved so there 
will be no question, after you have 
served your time, of what happened to 
all of the money. For my own conven- 
ience I have changed some of the head- 
ings on the disbursements page. In my 
cash book column D-1 is _ headed 
“Luncheons” although our club mem- 
bers pay their own luncheon tickets 
now and I will probably change this 
heading to “Postage”? or something 
else. Column D-3 in my book is head- 
ed “Music.”’ I would like to see a dis- 
bursements record ruled in what we 
call double page form—that is, with 
distribution columns across’. both 
pages so that fewer items would be put 
in column D-7—‘“Sundry charges for 
which there is no column.” So far this 
year I have 36 items in this column; 





but, of course, many of them are for 
the same class of expense. 

I am of the opinion that all secre- 
taries should insist that their Boards 
of Directors or Finance Committees 
prepare a budget at the beginning of 
the year. This helps wonderfully in 
keeping down expenses of the various 
committees. They should know at any 
time what is yet available, or expected 
to be available, for the balance of the 
year. 


Complete Attendance Records 

One other record I wish to mention 
and without which I do not believe I 
could be induced to accept the office of 
secretary. This is a luncheon record. 
I am reliably informed that it is sur- 
prising how few secretaries keep such 
a record. I do not remember where I 
got the idea but it is not entirely ori- 
ginal with me. I started mine shortly 
after I became a secretary in the be- 
ginning of 1931. I have used it three 
years now and the little book contains 
some wonderful information. The form 
is simple and easy to make on a dupli- 
cating machine. What a grand and 
glorious feeling I had when our present 
lieutenant governor called me up one 
day just prior to our recent district 
convention and said, “Bob, I want a 
complete history of everything that 
happened in the Fairmont club during 
the past year.” Believe me, he got it. 
On the back of the forms I usually 
write minutes of directors’ meetings 
since we hold most of these meetings 
immediately after luncheon and we 
make them short, sweet and frequent. 

The club secretary is an important 
office in every club. He can do much 
towards securing full and clear discus- 
sions of policies and methods, and he 
should endeavor to preclude unfair ad- 
vantage to particular factions, besides 
maintaining a degree of personal 
friendship and fellowship that will in- 
sure good will. He is one of those en- 
trusted with the duty of keeping your 
members attentive to club responsibili- 
ties. I have been secretary of my own 
club long enough to know, without the 
least bit of egotism, that much of the 
success of the club depends on the sec- 
retary. Sooner or later nearly every- 
thing that happens in a club, either 
directly or indirectly falls on the 
shoulders of the secretary. Therefore, 
fellow secretaries, keep your records 
so that when your time is up you will 
be able to give a strict account of your 
stewardship. 
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Secretary 5 Page 


“THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME” 


HEN we all think at this time of vacation, golf, 
\X/ baseball, “‘swimming hole,” fishing, ocean, moun- 

tains, woods, wild flowers, motor trips and picnics, 
we join lustily in the old song about the “good old sum- 
mer time.” 

But when some think in the direction of their Kiwanis 
duties during the summer months, they sing quite another 
kind of song. They think not of the “good old summer 
time,”’ but rather of the bad and difficult summer time. 
They think of the handicaps that come during the summer 
quarter when members are away and seem less responsive 
to duty and when programs are more difficult to arrange 
and some members seem less interested in attending meet- 
ings and when committees offer alibis or dodge their 
responsibilities. 

The summer months to other leaders are looked upon 
as a time when creative leadership has some exceptional 
opportunities to adopt methods and plans of a timely 
character that bring diversity to the meetings but still make 
for essential fellowship, and make possible expansion of 
service and leadership rather than their contraction and 
limitation. 

Much depends, as in golf, on how you look down the 
fairway. If the sand traps and water holes are allowed 
to become “mental hazards” the difficulties of the course 
multiply. As a Baptist, the lake or brook encountered on a 
course is my difficulty. I too often get set mentally to make 
certain that my golf ball is properly ‘immersed.’ If the 
hazards of a course are accepted in a fighting spirit as 
challenges to your skill, the thrill of an improved score or 
victory is many times the reward. Kiwanis leaders and 
members, let us avoid allowing the summer months to be- 
come a mental hazard that handicaps fellowship and serv- 
ice and achievement. 

In Kiwanis there should be no “slowing up” in produc- 
tion. The demand for the products which Kiwanis makes 
continues each month of the year. Any club that slows up 
production in the summer is failing in its community. Some 
Kiwanis leaders who do not allow summer to interfere 
with the standard results in their factories will do the re- 
grettable thing of allowing Kiwanis production for which 
they are responsible to slow up during the summer quarter. 
There are a few who, quite contrary to their industrial 
and business experience, even think of a complete “shut 
down.” 

In Kiwanis the summer months can be surely “the good 
old summer time.’”’ There are exceptional opportunities 
for our leaders to adopt new methods and carry out dif- 
ferent plans that even increase Kiwanis production in this 
quarter. 

The summer meetings of a club can be made just as at- 
tractive in their way as those at any other season if we will 
but get out of our ruts and adopt plans suited to the sea- 
son. Why not change the meeting to the country club oc- 
casionally or even for the entire summer? Wherever the 
meeting is, let the House Committee see that everything 
possible is done for the comfort of the members—sum- 
mer menus, fans, cool chairs, etc. 

The programs can be seasonal at times with emphasis 
upon sports, talks on travel, exchange of vacation experi- 
ences. Plan a meeting at the cannery when busy at its 
seasonal work. Perhaps the summer camp maintained 
for the children by your club is near enough to plan the 


regular meeting there for some evening and let all mem- 
bers know more of its work at first hand. Many possi- 
bilities for most interesting programs will present them- 
selves. 

Then the summer months bring exceptional opportuni- 
ties for fellowship. Under different conditions and in dif- 
ferent places, you’ll come to know some of the members 
in new ways. Also when some you best know are on their 
vacations you will find some others whom you will get close 
to and know better. 

And what an opportunity the summer affords to dis- 
cover new leaders and to develop and train known leaders 
in new skills. The differing tasks and new responsibilities 
under new conditions will reveal the ingenuity and creative 
leadership of some whose talents have never become 
known, Vice-presidents will have to carry through while 
the presidents are away. Perhaps some of them will prove 
they are made of presidential stuff. Upon vice-chairmen 
will fall duties while chairmen are away and other un- 
known capacities for service will be uncovered. 

And shame on the club that takes the position that in 
the summer time the activities of the club have to cease. 
This is the time of greatest opportunities for many phases 
of service and leadership. There’s the camp for the 
youngsters, the week-end trips for the Scouts, the day 
outings for the under-privileged and over-worked mothers 
and their babies; motor trips for the old people, picnics 
for the orphans, that farmers’ meeting in the country; 
greater activity in the 4-H work with the children on the 
farms, and personal study of some phases of the work 
of your local government that can best be studied at this 
time. Surely the summer months present exceptional op- 
portunities for Kiwanis activities. 

How about sponsoring garden projects for the unem- 
ployed, city beautification work, organizing a tourists 
bureau and improvement of your tourist camp? Or a 
“safety lane’’ campaign, provision for more adequate park- 
ing space in town, swimming classes for the youngsters 
or the building of swimming and wading pools; securing 
of more adequate playground equipment and recreational 
facilities; improving the grand stand or stadium in your 
town? Or repainting or providing for new Kiwanis road 
signs; work for good roads; promotion of junior baseball 
teams and securing uniforms and equipment for the boys; 
athletic contests between Kiwanis clubs or between other 
service clubs? Maybe there is a great piece of work to 
be done by supplying surplus fresh vegetables and fruit 
to the needy. 

In June there are some special occasions. In Canada, 
the observance of the birthday of King George V. on June 
3; in the United States, Flag Day on June 14. In July 
for Canadian clubs, there is Dominion Day on July 1 and 
the Canadian Citizenship Week; in the United States, 
the Fourth of July. 

Let’s plan these summer months to avail ourselves of 
these opportunities. Let’s think up new ideas, follow new 
plans. Then we shall join in a joyous Kiwanis chorus— 
“The Good Old Summer Time!” 
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THE CONVENTION 


HIS month’s editorials are written 
T previous to the Convention. The 
time necessary to make up and print 
a magazine of this character makes 
it impossible to wait until after the 
convention to write these editorials. 

There will be important legisla- 
tion at the International Convention 
in Toronto. Every club in the United 
States and Canada should be represented at this meeting, 
that the club may express its wishes in this legislation. 
Clubs not represented may not agree with the decisions of 
those at the Convention. If this be true, they should not 
be disgruntled, because, without representation, they are 
not in a position to sit in judgment. Arguments pro and 
con presented in the debates cannot be reproduced in 
The Kiwanis Magazine for lack of space. Only those who 
actually heard are able to judge. 

Never before has it been more important that clubs un- 
derstand the new zone plan of holding conventions. This 
plan gives clubs outside the zone in which the convention 
is held, the right not to be represented if they so decide. 
There was not in the mind of the proposers of this legis- 
lation, nor in the minds of our leaders now that it is car- 
ried, any thought that clubs outside the convention zone 
were not welcome and earnestly wanted at every con- 
vention. 

Kiwanis is a moving organization in a changing world. 
There is no International Convention at which matters do 
not come up requiring the best thought of the best minds 
in Kiwanis. Never in our history has sectional legislation 
been presented, much less adopted. There is, however, a 
danger that a convention in the extreme North might be 
prejudiced if the South did not send its representatives, 
or legislation enacted in the extreme East which might be 
inimical to the best interests of the West, if that portion 
of Kiwanis did not send its representatives. 

Every club should be represented at the International 
Convention whenever possible. 

Kiwanis is a great force moving onward. It needs the 
guiding hands and brains of every club in every part of 
our wide domain to keep the ship steady on her course. 
Time and money may keep clubs away when the conven- 
tion is at a distant point, and there will always be a better 
attendance from clubs near the convention city, but as 
far as is humanly possible, an International Convention 
should have as its legislators men from every part of the 
Kiwanis werld, that each section may have its say and its 
vote. 

Where club finances make it impossible to send repre- 
sentatives to the Convention, the membership should be 
canvassed diligently to see if there are not men who are 
willing to sacrifice their own time and money to be of 
this service to the home club and to Kiwanis International. 
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Untrustworthy looks the face which wears the frown. 
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IT'S SUMMER TIME 


Y goodness, summer is on us! 
This is certainly a soft time of 
year for a Kiwanis club that wants 
to be busy. All it has to do is see to 
it that there is a city league of 
amateur baseball players; that there 
are proper grounds for them to play 
on; arrange for tennis for the boys 
and girls who are out of school and 
likely to get into mischief; arrange for horseshoe pitching 
grounds, croquet, archery and the like at local play- 
grounds, which, of course, must be equipped and super- 
vised; see all the owners of vacant lots and arrange for 
them as playgrounds, gardens for the poor, or at least 
have them cleaned up so the town will be beautiful; see 
about wading and swimming pools for the kids; make 
the local authorities realize their obligation to all the 
youngsters in town and see that they have constructive 
amusement; arrange picnics for the club and its ladies and 
children; see that all the poor children in town get a trip 
to a summer camp; arrange hikes and trips to nearby 
points of interest for the club and its family. The list 
could be extended indefinitely. 

It’s wonderful how easy it is to find things for a Ki- 
wanis club to do in the summer time. It’s the easiest time 
of the year to find Kiwanis activities, unless perhaps it 
be the fall, the winter or the spring! 
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Putting into circulation one kindly truth about some 
other fellow is a fine day’s work. 


MESHING COMMITTEES 


EAR after year it is demon- 
y strated that there is nothing 
more important in the management 
of a successful Kiwanis club than a 
well mapped plan of operation. 
Each committee chairman must 
know and mesh his work with that 
of all the other committees, to the 
end that there will be no duplica- 
tion of effort or working at cross purposes. 

The program committee should invariably have at its 
meetings the chairman of the house committee and the 
chairman of the music committee, so that each can know 
the plans of the others and work in unison with them 
at the meetings. 

When the educational committee is putting on a pro- 
gram, it is highly important that the chairman should have 
met with the under-privileged child, farmers’ and other 
committee chairmen, that he may know what they are 
doing, and educate the club to an appreciation of their 
efforts. 

Boys’ work and under-privileged child work are blood 
relations. Their work should also be synchronized if 
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they are to avoid stepping on each other’s toes. It is 
just as important that the farmers’ work committee get 
the music committee to help out with its rural programs. 

Most of all it would seem that the committee on busi- 
ness standards should work hand in hand with the com- 
mittees on boys’ work and under-privileged child work. 
Working for better business standards among mature men, 
men with habits fixed by the time they entered business, 
is uphill work. 

All this would indicate that the best place for the busi- 
ness standards committee to work would be among young 
people in the formative years of life. The under-privil- 
eged child and boys’ work committees have already made 
these contacts and offer splendid opportunities for the 
business standards committee to share their wonderful 
work. 

We need to bring into the business and professional 
world a race of men and women who realize that the 
Golden Rule is a workable business principle, not a dull 
axiom of orthodox religion. 
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“I hate to see a thing done by halves. If it be right, 
do it wholly. If it be wrong, leave it 
undone.” —Gilpin. 


ANTICIPATE IT 


EAD MAN’S CURVE”’ is rarely 
D straightened out until there 
have been many wrecked automo- 
biles there, and several dead and 
maimed people. Fire trap tene- 
ments usually stand until there has 
been a holocaust in which children 
have been burned to death. It is not 
until the bridge falls under a loaded 
truck and kills the driver, that a new one is put in. 

Reform usually waits on tragedy. There must be 
enough deaths to wake the public conscience and cause 
a cry of protest before safety is attained. 

Kiwanis can never interfere in the home life of citi- 
zens. It cannot say that such and such a child should be 
taken from school and placed in a summer camp where 
the actinic rays will do their work. It cannot say to a 
housewife proud of her hardwood floors that the safety 
of the old folks is more important than the appearance 
of her living room. 

But Kiwanis can educate and agitate until there is 
public sentiment against fire-trap tenements, weak bridges 
and dead man’s curves. Not only can the clubs do these 
things in behalf of safety, but they should anticipate and 
prevent the accident rather than wait until death stops 
taking a holiday and takes its toll of human lives. 

Have your engineers report to the club on these dan- 
gerous bridges; let your traffic directors come before the 
club and tell of the death traps on your highways; have 
your fire marshal in to explain the dangerous fire traps 
in the city, and then make such a disturbance that these 
things are corrected before the tragedy occurs. 
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Too many young fellows contemplate holding up 
gasoline stations, and too few upholding gasoline 
stations. 





STOUT FELLOWS 


AY CROSSMAN. Mike Gorman. 
Clarence Fox. What is this 
thing we call Kiwanis which takes 
such a hold on the hearts and minds 
of men? We might almost say that 
once a real Kiwanian, always a real 
Kiwanian. Those who have watched 
the trend of the organization never 
cease to wonder at the way men 
work on and on for a lifetime in Kiwanis. 
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Ray Crossman. He has been International Trustee, In- 
ternational President and Governor of his District. The 
organization has honored him with its highest offices, yet 
in time of need he goes back into the presidency of his 
home town club with no thought but to help. 

Mike Gorman. He has been District Governor of his 
District and International Trustee for a number of years, 
yet in time of need he, too, assumed the gavel and took 
over the work of helping his Kiwanis club. 

Clarence Fox. Here is the latest name to be engraved 
in letters of purple and gold on the Kiwanis cornerstone. 
Clarence will be remembered as District Governor of Ki- 
wanis in Ohio. He will also be remembered as the fellow 
who went to his bank one day and found a bunch of hold- 
up men robbing it. He knocked down one of the robbers 
and took his pistol. With this he shot a few and cap- 
tured a few, and when the police finally arrived, he 
turned the job over to them, dusted his hands and went 
back to business! 

This fellow has stepped into harness again as presi- 
dent of the Berea, Ohio, Kiwanis club. He will probably 
see and do his duty there as he did the day his bank was 
robbed. He will not look for any credit or praise any 
more than did Ray or Mike. Kiwanis needed these men 
and they responded. 

There are doubtless a hundred other men throughout 
Kiwanis who have done the same or similar things. When 
a man has once become permeated with the spirit of 
Kiwanis, he is a Kiwanian forever. 


+ 


At times one cannot help but wonder if the moving 
picture directors do not. throw the wrong dummy 
over the cliff. 


THE NUDISTS 


UDISM is no longer a theory in 
our civilization. It has_ be- 
become a condition, and as_ such 
must be recognized. Any man who 
has looked around him in the show- 
ers of a country club locker room 
will realize that a nudist might be 
hard to recognize, however. The 
trouble about a nudist is that it is 
difficult to pin anything on him. 

This looks like a fine summer for the nudists. Day 
by day come news dispatches telling of the establish- 
ment of camps in all parts of the country. A news 
agency burns up the wires with the statement that health 
department inspectors at San Francisco must have the 
written consent of their wives before they can inspect 
nudist colonies in that neighborhood. 

The item goes on to say that under the rules of the 
health department, these colonies must be surrounded by 
walls twenty feet high, and the area must be free from 
poison ivy vines. It would seem to a man up a tree that 
there would be no necessity for making regulations rele- 
gating the poison ivy vines in a nudist colony. One 
would think the nudists would attend to these themselves. 

While these colonies of Adams and Eves furnish good 
material for comedy, they are not to be taken too lightly. 
Nudism is taking a strong hold all over the world and 
these colonies are multiplying rapidly. Whether this is 
merely a fad which will run its course and die out like 
miniature golf, is a question. Whether it shows a degen- 
erate tendency of the times which is apt to seriously 
affect our morals, is also debatable. Whether the nudists 
are right in their claims that this is the road to health, 
and the human body not a loathsome thing to be hidden 
behind clothing, is also a matter for serious thinking on 
the part of students of the trend of our civilization. 

However, nudism is here. It is on the increase. What 
should be done about it, if anything? 
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able to elude capture. 


International to be held in Tor- 
onto this month will no doubt be 

one of the high experiences of your 
important organization. The Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion of the Canadian Government, 
which is charged with the duties con- 
nected with the admittance of tourists 
and others into the Dominion, is eager 
to contribute in any way it can to the 
success of your Convention, and in- 
structions are being sent to the immi- 
gration inspectors in charge at the 
border ports, through which delegates 
and their friends may be expected to 
enter Canada, to ensure that every 
courtesy is extended to these visitors. 
It is the desire and policy of the 
Canadian Government to eliminate as 
far as possible any delay or incon- 
venience to bona fide tourists entering 
Canada from the United States. Only 
the necessity of guarding against the 
admittance, in the guise of tourists, of 
persons not legally admissible, neces- 
sitates such simple formalities as are 
required. In brief, citizens of the 
United States entering Canada as 
tourists may expect no inconvenience 
whatever. Persons who are not citi- 
zens of the United States should carry 
evidence that they are legally resident 
in your country and they should be in 
the position to satisfy the Canadian 
officer at the international boundary 
that they will have no difficulty in re- 
turning to the United States. Tourists’ 
automobiles are admitted without 
charge and may be driven for pleasure 
in Canada under their State licenses 


Te Annual Convention of Kiwanis 





Here's an historic spot called “The Devil’s Oven” in the 
Thousand Islands, near Alexandria Bay, New York. 
one Bill Johnston personally declared war on Canada and 
England and proceeded to wage war by burning ships and 
Consequently he was wanted by the governments 
of both Canada and the United States but he was always 


for a period of sixty days, 
which period may be ex- 
tended upon application. 

We anticipate a very 
heavy tourist movement dur- 
ing the month of June and 
it will facilitate matters if 
those coming to the Kiwanis 
Convention will carry with 
them credentials to that ef- 
fect, and will codperate with 
our officers in giving frankly 
any information that may be 
required. 

May I express the personal hope 
that your Convention will be a great 
success and that every experience of 
the delegates from the United States 
will tend toward still warmer friend- 
ship and a clearer understanding be- 
tween our two countries? 


Here 


We're Expecting You 
By K. B. LOHEED 


President, Kiwanis Club of Toronto 


ORONTO is a great convention city. 
The charm of this Canadian me- 
tropolis is unescapable. Here there is 
an abundance of everything to inter- 
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n to Toronto! 


HEAVY TOURIST TRAVEL EXPECTED 
THIS JUNE SO CARRY CREDENTIALS 


By T. MAGLADERY 


Deputy Minister of Immigration and Colonization, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


est the visitor. Here the eyes of the 
world will be focused on the Toronto 
Centennial Celebration. 1934 marks 
Toronto’s one hundredth birthday, the 
one hundredth year of free municipal 
government in Canada and the 150th 
anniversary of the landing in Upper 
Canada of the United Empire Loyalists 
to whom Canada owes so much. For 
two years preparations have been go- 
ing on for this magnificent celebra- 
tion. It will be glorious. 

In summer comes the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. Arts and crafts, 
music, science, industry, agriculture, 
education, forestry and mining will be 
on display in one great panorama of 
fascinating events. 

Toronto is the center for numerous 
side trips to woods and lakes, Niagara 
Falls, Forest Preserves. It is Vacation- 


land. A few minutes with courteous 
customs officials and you’re in the 


country of great historic interest and 
on your way to the Convention. 

Being so centrally located for the 
bulk of Kiwanis membership and with 
conditions generally better than during 
the past several years, let’s have a 
record attendance. Every club should 
be represented. Come on! 
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Here during the French 


and Indian War a fleet of French vessels was lost on its way to attack an English fort 
on Lake Ontario; hence the name Lost Channel. 
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District 





HIS note of appreciation is extend- 

ed to those who have been dele- 
gated the responsibility in the various 
districts of sending in the publicity 
material for this section of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. These diligent corre- 
spondents include the following: 


Alabama: P. O. Davis, Auburn; Publicity Chairman 

California-Nevada: Fred S. Kistemann, Oakland, 
Calif.; Secretary-Treasurer 

Capital: Asa W. Howard, Roanoke, Va.; Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Carolinas: Roderick H. McDonald, Columbia, S. C.: 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Florida: Hervey W. Laird, Lakeland; Editor, Dis- 
trict Bulletin 

Georgia: Olin P. Miller, Thomaston 

Illinois-Eastern Iowa: Harold G. Lawrance, Elgin, 


Ill.;. Editor, District Bulletin 


Indiana: Walter R. Jackson, Indianapolis; Publicity 
Chairman 

Kentucky-Tennessee: Carter Parham, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Publicity Chairman 


Louisiana-Mississippi: Fred W. Williamson, Monroe, 


La.; Publicity Chairman 

Michigan: Dr. Seward L. Kingsbury, Southwest 
Detroit; Publicity Chairman 

Minnesota-Dakotas: R. Armistead Grady, Duluth, 
Minn.; Secretary-Treasurer 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas: Harold G. Ingham. Law 
rence, Kans.; Secretary 

Montana: Earle N. Genzberger, 
Chairman 

Nebraska-Iowa: Dr. W. E. Wolcott, Des Moines, Ia.: 
Governor 

New England: Lowell Smith, Saint Johnsbury, Vt.: 
Editor, District Bulletin 

New Jersey: James J. Farrell, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Publicity Chairman 

New York: A. Lincoln J. Miller, Newburgh, N. Y.: 
Publicity Chairman 

Ohio: Alvin W. Jones, Chillicothe: Publicity Chair- 
man 

Ontario-Quebec-Maritime: Samuel G. 
Toronto, Ont.; Publicity Chairman 

Pacific-Northwest: Harold C. Jones, Portland, Ore.: 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Butte; Publicity 


Wilson, West 


Pennsylvania: Maurice R. Loy, Harrisburg; Pub- 
licity Chairman 
Rocky Mountain: W. E. Burney, Pueblo, Colo.: 


Publicity Chairman 

Southwest: Hugh M. Milton, Jr., Las Cruces, N. M.: 
Governor 

Texas-Oklahoma: Edd L. Hisel, Capitol Hill, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Governor 

Utah-Idaho: Olin L. Smith, Buhl, Idaho; Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Western Canada: Fred T. Robins, Lethbridge, Alta.; 
Secretary-Treasurer 

West Virginia: John FE. Cruise, Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Secretary 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan: Al 
boygan, Wis.; Secretary 


Seidenspinner, She- 








CALIFORNIA-NEVADA _ 








T is all arranged that the Glendale 
Kiwanis Singers will appear at the 
Toronto Convention. The International 
Committee on Music will arrange pres- 
entations for them at the convention 
sessions and at many places ia Toronto. 
These Singers represent the entire 
California-Nevada District because the 











utmost support of all the clubs in the 
district has made this visit possible. 

The California-Nevada District is 
again in the honor column in view of 
the completion of another new club. 
This completed organization came into 
being at Westwood Village, Los An- 
geles, on April 18. The club was spon- 
sored by the Beverly Hills club with the 
assistance of Lieutenant Governor Ed- 
ward P. Stoltz of Division I. and a 
member of the sponsor club. Field 
Service Representative Franklin H. 
Kean officiated at the permanent or- 
ganization meeting. The new club held 
its charter program on May 24. The 
Westwood Village club officers are 
John R. Holt, president; Howard Hor- 
ner, vice-president; William A. Dunlap, 
secretary; and Thomas J. Dison, treas- 
urer. This new group of Kiwanians will 
be a fine addition to Kiwanis interests 
of metropolitan Los Angeles. The club 
will meet on Fridays at noon. 





MISSOURI-KANSAS- | 
ARKANSAS 





BOUT forty Kiwanians, represent- 
ing every club in Division VIII., 
of which Major Walter S. McAaron is 
lieutenant governor, recently assem- 
bled at the Tiger Hotel in Columbia, 
Missouri, for a conference. District 
Secretary Harold G. Ingham was in 
attendance and gave suggestions. 
There was a fine presentation on 
Kiwanis needs by Frank P. Baker of 
Fulton and Rev. Henry Clark of Boon- 
ville gave an inspirational address. 
Interesting reports were submitted 
by the various Kiwanians in attend- 








Canada and the United States clasp hands at the 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, charter pres- 


entation. Left to right: Governor E. I. Carruthers 
of the Capital District; Presidént Arthur C. Keefer 
of the new club; Immediate Past Governor Edwin 
C. Hill of the Capital District; and Governor 
Gordon S. Dodington of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District. An international aspect lent 
interest to the ceremonies and many distinguished 
visitors were present. 
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ctivities 





ance and reviews were made of the 
outstanding work of each club. 

The attendance contest was outlined 
by L. E. Roe and here is the line-up. 
Moberly versus Fulton, Sedalia versus 
Jefferson City, and Boonville, Colum- 
bia and Mexico in a three-way fight. 
The contest will end the last of June 
and the winner will be entertained. 





PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 





HE last call for the great gathering 

of the Kiwanis clan at Toronto has 
spurred the clubs on to increased ac- 
tivity in seeing that they are properly 
represented. Headquarters office space 
for the district has been contracted for 
at the Royal York Hotel and arrange- 
ments have been made for a great dis- 
trict dinner to be staged jointly by 
the Minnesota-Dakotas, Nebraska-Iowa, 
and Pacific-Northwest Districts. ‘‘On- 
to-Toronto” Chairman E. F. L. Sturdee 
of Vancouver, British Columbia, has 
his schedule all set for the convention- 
ists via the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
with the probability of joining an all- 
Kiwanis special train out of Winnipeg 
en route. 

District Convention Chairman Irwin 
H. Jones is busily laying the ground- 
work for the Seventeenth Annual Con- 
vention at Wenatchee, Washington, on 
August 19, 20, and 21. The host city 
is geographically centered in the State 
of Washington and its location on the 
Sunset Highway and Caribou Trail 
make it easy of access. Coming as it 
does in the most interesting stage of 
the fruit season, the convention will 
give visitors ample opportunity to in- 
spect the greatest apple district on 
earth, a section shipping 20,000 cars 
annually. 

District Governor O. Hal Holmes, Jr., 
is most enthusiastic over the divisional 
conferences held to date. With Harold 
Powell presiding, Lieutenant Governor 
of Division IX., Oregon City, Oregon, 
was host for the meetings of March 
30. The entire conference centered 
around a board of directors’ meeting 
of an imaginary Kiwanis club. An in- 
teresting banquet and dance in the 
evening at the Twin City Hotel proved 
fine entertainment. The next day at 
Portland, Oregon, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Leon W. Hyde had his Division 











Some of the beneficiaries of the Kiwanis Club of 
Baker, Oregon. Money for the milk fund is col- 
lected all over town. School teachers report that 
other children are now taking up milk drinking. 


VIII. event. Owing to it being the day 
before Easter, the conference was con- 
fined to a business session and lunch- 
eon. Exceedingly interesting was the 
Division II. meeting at Seattle in the 
University District on April 12, under 
Lieutenant Governor O. J. Beaudin’s 
leadership. Crowded dining halls at 
luncheon and the banquet brought 
great enthusiasm. Variety entertain- 
ment at night was of exceptional inter- 
est. The next day Kiwanis pep was 
concentrated at Snoqualmie, Washing- 
ton, where Lieutenant Governor Wil- 
liam D. Lyness held sway with his Di- 
vision III. group. A fine divisional 
spirit was manifested and a host-guest, 
inter-club gathering was programmed 
for Kent in the near future. 

On April 20, Lieutenant Governor 
George I. Griffith, called his workers 
of Division IV. into session at Aber- 
deen, Washington. Owing to illness, 
District Governor Holmes had to miss 
his first conference, but Griff. had a 
splendid program arranged and the 
interest was at a high pitch. 

Division VII., that section of tre- 
mendous distances, proved loyal to the 
Kiwanis faith when every club was rep- 
resented at a fine divisional conference 
at Pendleton, Oregon, (The Round-Up 
City), on April 26. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Leland S. Finch presided at the 
sessions and the district governor 
braved the sombrero region with a 
fedora. 

Kennewick, Washington, played host 
to Division V. Kiwanians on April 27 
and Lieutenant Governor Irwin H. 
Jones was successful in having every 
club of his section well represented. 
The entire gamut of Kiwanis activity 





was thoroughly canvassed. The next 
day, J. N. Emerson, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Division VI., conducted another 
conference at Spokane Valley. Inter- 
esting events lightened the arduous 
labors and brought out a_ splendid 
crowd. Over 160 attended the evening 
banquet. Pomeroy, Washington, took 
the cake for having the greatest per- 
centage of attendance and will enter- 
tain the next conference. 

The wind-up of the conference 
schedule will occur with the event at 
Roseburg on June 30 for Division X. 
under the leadership of Lieutenant 
Governor Arch A. Bernard. On May 8, 
Division I. Kiwanians met at Belling- 
ham, Washington, with Lieutenant 
Governor R. George McCuish at the 
helm. Past District Governors Harold 
M. Diggon and Kenneth Ferguson of 
Victoria, British Columbia, were on the 
program for the Bellingham meeting. 

The visit of Field Service Repre- 
sentative Franklin H. Kean to the dis- 
trict was a medium for the inculcation 
of some very fine enthusiasm to an un- 
told number of members. Addresses 
were made before large meetings at 
Medford, North Bend, Dallas, Port- 
land, Hoquiam, Mount Vernon, Taco- 
ma, Edmonds and Anacortes. Special 
work in stimulation and rehabilitation 
was done in a number of centers where 
Kiwanis clubs have suffered from mem- 
bership loss and excellent results were 
attained. Mr. Kean brings to his hear- 
ers the Kiwanis message in such a fine, 
scholarly way, and his pleasing per- 
sonality is impressed so strongly upon 
his listeners that one regrets that his 
activity cannot be multiplied ten-fold. 





OHIO 





VER 800 members, representing 
thirty-four clubs, attended the 
recent inter-divisional meeting held at 
Lakewood, Ohio, when Division IV. de- 
livered the inter-divisional fellowship 
chest to Division VI. According to In- 
ternational President Joshua L. Johns, 
who visited Lakewood on his second 
trip to Ohio, this was the largest and 
one of the best inter-club meetings he 
had ever attended. After the meeting 
was opened by President Casper C. 
Clark, visitors were given a hearty wel- 
come by Mayor Amos I. Kauffman, a 
member of the Lakewood club. The 
chest was presented to Lieutenant 
Governor William C. Landphair of Div- 
ision VI. by Lieutenant Governor Les- 
ter R. Mylander of Division IV. Fol- 
lowing a short talk by District Gov- 
ernor E. J. Kautz, the International 
President spoke to an appreciative aud- 
ience on “Service—The Universal Law 
of Nature.’’ Considerable talent and 
originality were exhibited by the 
Elyria club in an unusually entertain- 
ing minstrel show given at the close 
of the evening. 
Among the guests were Past Inter- 
national President Edmund F. Arras; 
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Immediate Past District Governor Wil- 
liam A. Williams; Past District Gov- 
ernor Clarence E. Fox; Past District 
Governor Marion C. Dietrich of Mon- 
tana; District Secretary Pete Land; 
br. Charles L. Harding, a member of 
the International Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance; George A. Stauffer, 
a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations; Lieu- 
tenant Governors Theodore H. Schmidt 
of Division VII., Clark S. Marshall of 
Division X., and Albert R. Cox of 
Division VIII; Past Lieutenant Gover- 
nors Charles G. White and J. Edward 
Weit of Division VI., Rev. Philip E 
Auer and Dr. D. W. Stoup of Divi 
sion IV., and Samuel H. Brainard of 
Division VII.; Chairman George W 
Campbell of the District Committee on 
Music; Chairman Robert H. Sanborn 
of the District Committee on Attend- 
ance; Chairman Charles U. Davis of 
the District Committee on Extension; 
Chairman Louis J. Nardine of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions; and Edwin C. Forbes, District 
Historian. 

The members of the Lakewood club 
are to be congratulated on helping to 
make this their first 100% meeting 
for the year. The following are to be 
particularly commended for their good 
work: Guy Patterson, Vice-President; 





Here’s the attendance thermometer of the Kiwanis 
Club of Jackson, Minnesota. The slogan of that 
club is, ““The hotter the better.”” Southern Minne- 
sota climate is considered rather cool but the heat 
of Kiwanis runs high. Secretary Henry G. Fritz 
will send details on the cost, dimension and color 
scheme carried out, as well as a drawing, to any 
club for a small sum to cover the cost of the 
material and postage. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Malden, Massachusetts, holds a testimonial dinner in honor of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, world famous band leader and composer. 


Sam. S. Dickey, Secretary; Charles 
E. Uebel, Treasurer; Arthur C. Haus- 
man and his House Committee; J. 
Frank Gibson and his Entertainment 
Committee; Charles G. White and the 
Inter-Club Relations Committee; Wil- 
liam R. Bossinger and the Publicity 
Committee; Chris Winterich; Steve 
Lodzieski; Jack Clifford; H. J. Skin- 
ner; Rev. H. B. McCormick; and Mark 
W. Murray and his greeters. 

Over 2,000 Ohio Kiwanians and 
their ladies had the opportunity of 
meeting personally International Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Joshua L. Johns on 
their recent visit in Ohio by attending 
the noon meeting of the Toledo club 
on April 8, with District Governor 
Kautz, Past District Governors Robert 
C. Dunn and Robert F. Frey, and Dis- 
trict Chairman Campbell and Nardine 
among those present. 

On the same evening the Interna- 
tional President was the principal 
speaker at the inter-divisional fellow- 
ship chest meeting at Lakewood, and 
Mrs. Johns was honor guest at a din- 
ner and theatre party given by the 
ladies of Division VI. 

On the following day the Johns 
traveled to Columbus where Division 
V. was honored by having them as 
guests. Over 250 Kiwanians turned 
out for the Columbus meeting, and 
among them were Past Internationa! 
President Arras; International Vice- 
President Arch A. Schramm; District 
Governor Kautz; District Secretary 
Land; Past District Governor Wilby 
G. Hyde; Past Lieutenant Governors 
Fred R. White and Forrest F. Smith: 
and Chairman Alvin W. Jones of the 
District Committee on Publicity. On 
behalf of the Columbus club, Mr. 
Arras presented the _ International 
President with a very beautiful silver 
service tray. During her visit in 
Columbus, Mrs. Johns was entertained 
by wives of the present and past of- 
ficials and directors of Columbus. 

Bowling Green was the next stop 
for the Johns party when he spoke on 
“Maintenance of Adequate Educa- 
tional Facilities.”” At this meeting he 
assisted in starting the Division I. fel- 


lowship chest on its circuit. Past 
Lieutenant Governors T. J. Smull, Ted 
W. Augur, and H. E. Cross were 
among the guests. 

The next morning the Ohio caravan, 
led by Past International President 
and Mrs. Arras and_ International 
President and Mrs. Johns, journeyed 
to Coshocton, where 150 Kiwanians 
from Division VIII. entertained at a 
noon meeting... The unusual feature 
of this meeting was the turning over 
of the gavel by President Wilbur L. 
Grandle to the International President 
who presided throughout the meeting. 
Several past lieutenant governors and 
their ladies were guests. 

With Marietta as the host club, 
members of Division XI. and their 
wives entertained the same evening 
with Mr. and Mrs. Johns as their 
guests of honor. Representing the 
Marietta club, International Vice- 
President Schramm _ presented the 
Johns with a comfortable lounging 
chair and footstool. Dancing followed 
the dinner. Among the guests for the 


Marietta party were District Governor 
and Mrs. Russell U. Adams and daugh- 
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ter of West Virginia; Past District 
Governor and Mrs. Arthur T. Post of 
West Virginia; District Secretary and 
Mrs. John E. Cruise of West Virginia: 
District Treasurer and Mrs. Floyd A. 
Pfaff; Lieutenant Governor’ Earl 
Beckley; Past Lieutenant Governor 
and Mrs. Fred C. Karr; Secretary and 
Mrs. Harry M. Miller of the Columbus 
club; Mr. and Mrs. James H. Reid 
of the Brooklyn club; and Secretary 
Thomas E. Byrne of the Athens club. 
There were 225 in attendance at this 
meeting with West Virginia sending 
delegations from _ Sistersville, Saint 
Marys, Clarksburg and Parkersburg. 

The International President and 
Mrs. Johns closed their Ohio visit at 
Youngstown when they were greeted 
by a group of 225. At this party the 
Pennsylvania District was well repre- 
sented with delegations from Ellwood 
City, New Castle, Sharon, Beaver Falls, 
Wilkinsburg and Pittsburgh. Among 
the Ohioans were Past International 
Trustee Russell C. Heddleston; Lieu- 
tenant Governors O. D. Metzler and 
Clark S. Marshall; Past District Treas- 
urer Arthur B. Campfield; and Chair- 
man H. E. McClenahan of the District 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 

Throughout the Ohio tour the party 
was accompanied by that peerless Ohio 
song leader, George W. Campbell of 
Cincinnati. 

In line with resolutions adopted at 
the last International and _ District 
Conventions pertaining to an adequate 
educational program, District Gover- 
nor Kautz, as a member of the Save- 
Ohio-Schools (S. O. S.) Committee, has 
pledged the hearty codperation of all 
Kiwanis clubs of Ohio. The district 
governor asks each member to com- 
municate with the representatives of 
the legislature and let them know that 
Kiwanis insists that adequate provi- 
sion be made to maintain the public 
school system that we may continue 
to grow as a great nation. 


—————— 


| 








A view of the speakers’ table at the inter-divisional fellowship chest meeting held at Lakewood, Ohio, 
April 3, when International President Joshua L. Johns was the principal speaker. 
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MONTANA 





ORD comes from The Travelers 

Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, that the district 
Committee on Public Affairs of Mon- 
tana, of which Mark Farris of Helena 
is chairman, is making good use of the 
material on the subject of safety that 
that company has been promoting. 
Thousands of copies of the pamphlet, 
called “‘The Great American Gamble,” 
are being used. Last fall Safety 
Week was conducted by practically 
every club in the district and tests of 
thousands of cars were made. Twelve 
of the clubs have conducted poster 
safety campaigns. The newspapers of 
the district are coéperating with the 
clubs and many editorials have been 
published. 

The tentative dates for the district 
convention to be held this year in Miles 
City have been announced as Septem- 
ber 238-25 





CAROLINAS 





ALPH C. BARKER, Governor of 
he the District, reports a number of 
faithful club secretaries in the district 
who have been serving their clubs for 
over ten years: Hunter Marshall, Jr., 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Albert 
Stewart, Fayetteville, North Carolina; 
C. G. Harrison, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Finley T. Clarke, Morgan- 
ton, North Carolina; Dr. Joseph A. 
Young, Newton, North Carolina; Nor- 
man Y. Chambliss, Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina; William T. Ritter, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; and 
Andrew B. Vogel, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. 





NEW YORK 





ISTRICT GOVERNOR GEORGE 
H. McKEE has reported some in- 
teresting meetings, which were ar- 
ranged for International President 
Joshua L. Johns on his Eastern trip. 
At the Brooklyn meeting, ninety 
were present, representing clubs in 
Division VIII. After a trip through 
Westchester County, there was an 
inter-club meeting at Mount Vernon 
with 160 Kiwanians and their ladies 
present. Every club in Division I. was 
represented and some were present 
from Division II. Following that was 
a meeting at Albany with 140 members 
present, after which International 
President Johns was escorted through 
the Port of Albany Development. The 
Schenectady club moved its annual 
inter-club meeting ahead to coincide 
with the International President’s 
visit, and there were 300 present, rep- 
resenting twenty clubs from New York 
and some from Massachusetts. At the 
New York City meeting there were 160 
Kiwanians and guests present from 
New York and other states. 


One member, in referring to the 
International President, said, “He 
grows on you.” 
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Past District Governor Will T. Bing- 
ham was present and spoke briefly. 





~NEW JERSEY 


~NEW ENGLAND | 





ISTRICT GOVERNOR RICHARD 
E. SWIFT was in attendance at 
the annual spring inter-club meeting 
when Montclair was host to the ten 
other clubs of the Orange Mountain 
Division, of which William O. Ford is 
lieutenant governor. There were 360 
Kiwanians present and an outstanding 
address was given by Rev. Willard 
Glenn Purdy, Pastor of the Grace Pres- 
byterian Church, and a member of the 
Montclair club. President Clifford B. 
Bowne of Montclair presided. 
Following the luncheon, a series of 
conferences were held on matters of 
club importance, presided over by Dis- 
trict Governor Swift and Lievtenant 
Governor Ford. Immediately after te 
conferences an open forum was con- 
ducted, followed by entertainment. 


BRIEF report comes from Dis- 
trict Governor E. Wesley En- 
man on the six inter-club meetings 
that were held in the district, which 
International President Joshua  L. 
Johns attended. Eighty of the clubs 
were represented at these six meet- 
ings. There were two clubs repre- 
sented at the Saint Johnsbury meeting, 
twenty-three at the Portland meeting, 
twenty-six at the Boston meeting, 
seven at the Providence meeting, nine 
at the Worcester meeting, and thir- 
teen at the New Haven meeting. 
District Governor Enman _ writes 
that the meetings constituted a very 
worth-while endeavor and “I know 
that International President Johns 
made a fine impression on the district 
and did a world of good.” 


Omahans Send ““Oma-Hams” To Washington 
Official Family 


HORTLY before last Christmas, 
‘, Louis A. Leppke, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Omaha, Nebraska, con- 
ceived the idea of sending an ‘‘Oma- 
Ham” to some friends in Portland, 
Oregon, the idea being to portray 
Omaha’s gift to the world. The gift 
was received with such enthusiasm 
that he suggested the presentation of 
““Oma-Hams” to the official family in 


Washington. Charles E. Foster, Chair- 
man of the club’s Committee on Agri- 
culture, wrote to Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Congressman Edward Burke, asking 
whether such gifts would be welcome. 
Mr. Burke answered, 


“From President 


Roosevelt right on down to my own 
secretarial staff there is a general de- 
sire to know just how soon the hams 
will arrive.” 

The “Oma-Hams” were sent to 
Washington for Easter and were re- 
ceived by Mesdames Roosevelt, Garner, 
Hull, Morgenthau, Jr., Dern, Cum- 
mings, Farley, Swanson, Ickes, Wal- 
lace and Roper, Miss Perkins, the 
three secretaries to the President, Con- 
gressman Burke, and his secretaries. 

So despite all the business caused by 
NRA and all the other alphabetical 
bureaus in Washington, receipt of 
these hams caused quite a stir. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Omaha and their famous “Oma-hams” sent to President Roosevelt 


and members of his official family in Washington for Easter presents. 
Messrs. Leppke, father of the idea, Charlesworth, 


holding ““Oma-hams” are, first row, left to right: 


These Kiwanian Omahans 


Nerness, Barish, Drexel, Clifton. Second row: Cavanaugh, Epsten, Sholes, Foster, Past International 
President Crossman and Speir. Top row: Herring, Taylor, Woodyard, Fuhrer, Baker and Hobbs. 
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To the Club Pianist 


By HARRY LEE WILBER 


Accompanist of the Kiwanis Club of 
Fullerton, California 


HO, as a general rule, raises 
his voice least at a Kiwanis 
meeting; usually occupies a 


seat pretty well away from the head 
table and while he is not exactly of 
a shrinking violet type, who is the 
last one you, as a visitor, would pick 
out as even the squeakiest cog in the 
proceeding? 

Who is it, when the president sud- 
denly says: ‘“Let’s have a_ song,” 
snaps electrically into action? 

None other, folks, than the club 
pianist! 

At the risk of ridicule but, believe 
me, not in the remotest spirit of self, 
may I speak a word for the thousands 
of those who, like the writer, take the 
sheerest pleasure in being of humble 
service to their clubs? 

The trumpets may blast the an- 
nouncement of a great spellbinder; the 
president of a neighboring club; a 
district governor; a past International 
president; the big-wig of a mighty 
corporation. Yea, the membership may 
poise with song book in hand and fo- 
cus trigger-like attention on the pom- 
pous leader, aglow with an enthusiasm 
fired by confidence. 

The very club atmosphere may 
sparkle with musical expectancy—but 
what availeth it all should not the ob- 
scure chap at a corner table quickly 
edgeth over to the piano stool? 

Do not misunderstand me! This is 
not in praise of him—the accompanist. 
His is an unique part, but one in 
which he takes infinite pride and 
pleasure. The club’s mere smiling ap- 
preciation of his efforts, it to him 
more compensatory and comforting 
than the dollar — devalued or other- 
wise. 

I never yet met a Kiwanis pianist— 
and I have matched experiences with 
scores—who did not thrill to the emer- 
gencies and exigencies of a club’s mu- 
sical layout. Nor have I ever heard 
of one, who, in a chairman’s awkward 
embarrassment, suffered a mental mon- 
opause—musically—and left his fel- 
lows floundering in confusion. A 
quick recollection of some old-time 
melody directs his digits to the key- 
board; a couple of bars are sounded 
and, behold! the gang’s off like a 
house a-fire!! 

The club pianist isn’t high brow nor 
is he Hoffmanesque in creation or ex- 
ecution. He doesn’t pretend to be. 
At times he stumbles but always stag- 
gers to his—fingers, and muddles on. 
Frequently he faces that bugaboo 
known as the correct key when called 


upon instantly to play a song for 
which he has no music. Either too 
high or too low pitch for men’s voices. 
And don’t I know!! It required three 
efforts for me to establish properly 
the chorus of ‘‘My Hero,” the score 
of which I had mislaid. I’d started in 
B flat and everybody would sing. Soon 
all would sheepishly drop out except- 
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Harry Lee Wilber 


ing perhaps a dozen fellows who would 
slip me a crummy look while open- 
mouthedly trying to reach and hold 
the cellar notes. Next time it would 
be D natural, whereupon even the ten- 
ors would tremble and.strain at the 
garret tones—meanwhile disgustedly 
handing me an acid ‘‘How’d-they-ever- 
happen-to-select you” glare. The song- 
leader, my buddy, of course sided with 
me and heroically clung to the key 
even though his face was as red as a 
pansy, cheeks out like the mumps and 
sweat sprouting. 

After the meeting, he’d slap me on 
the back, would this song leader, in 
a sort of “‘Well-we-did-’er-didn’t-we?” 
manner, then cautiously adding in an 
aside: “The ‘Hero’ song they don’t 
seem to know so well, do they?” 

But don’t think for a moment that 
I overlooked the diplomatic yet dirty 
look in his eye. Aldghost invariably, 
intentionally or otherwise, I paid. At 
the very next meeting, when the chair 
would call for a song, this leader would 
ram one hand briskly down into his 
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brief case, pull out a sheaf of music, 
and place a folio on the rack in front 
of me with the syrupy, smiling sum- 
mons: “Play that, Harry’’—and rais- 
ing his right hand for attention, ‘All 
right men, now, altogether!!”’ 

I’d open that music only to face 
some God-awful thing in 6 sharps that 
I’d never even seen or heard of be- 
fore; something that looked like a King 
Tut proclamation in the _ original 
tongue!! Yet I was supposed to snap 
into it and carry that hard-boiled 
crowd on the wings of melody. Oh, 
yeah? 

Leave it to a song leader, friends, 
to pull the last laugh. But before I 
forget it, referring to that ““My Hero” 
number, although all of you probably 
know it, the piece has an eagle-spread 
of range but the key of C natural will 
get by nicely for men’s voices. 

A song leader absolutely in harmony 
and sympathy with the pianist is a re- 
quisite. Our recent leader, Glenn H. 
Lewis, is now our efficient president. 
Dr. Billy Wickett, big and jovial and 
magnetic, is in his place. Billy has held 
the job several terms. He likes it and 
the boys like him. So do I. 

We emphasize music in our club 
meetings —a feature that frequently 
has brought favorable comment from 
visitors. May I, in closing, present a 
few hints to accompanists that modest- 
ly suggest themselves from my own 
eight years of service at the piano in 
our own club, all of them the result 
of close cooperation between song 
leader and pianist? 


A Few Hints for Club Pianists 


1—Play two or three lively numbers 
while the members are arriving. May- 
be some voices around the piano will 
help. 

2—Try to have at least one “‘barber 
shop”’ melody at each meeting. Every 
man likes to strut his own stuff. 

3—Every month or so, a “round” 
is welcomed. You know what they 
are. “Three Blind Mice,” for instance. 

4—-Have the club just whistle one 
verse for a change. 

5—Occasionally have the piano 
moved to the center of the room and 
cluster the tables around it. 

6—Nobody knows what you are 
going to play. Give them the first four 
bars or so of some popular piece. Then 
repeat and let them identify it and 
sing through. 

7—If you care to, and have the 
material, present two of your own 
original compositions of contrasting 
nature. 

8—Have the leader compose an in- 
dividual greeting song set to the air 
of some popular number. 

Brethren, did you ever attend a Ki- 
wanis meeting where the club in its 
singing, was unaccompanied? Yep, 
so’ve we. I’m afraid none is yet in 
the a-capella class. So, doggone it, 
here’s to the club pianist, even if I’m 
one of ’em! 
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® Salem, West Virginia, 
Assists Cripple 

Business in 1933 was on the boom 
for Ancle Hutson, a crippled news 
stand operator, whose work is super- 
vised by the club, which built a real 


news stand for him on Main Street 
about two years ago. When they 
began to supervise Hutson’s work, 


Salem Kiwanians also took an active 
interest in the condition of his health. 
He was given a physical examination 
at a leading hospital and when it was 
exhibited that because of his speech 
impediment he was really not able to 
attend public schovls he was given aid 
by private tutoring. The club plans 
to remodel his news stand soon, giving 
a better display to the articles which 
he sells. 


® Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Active in 
Employment Service Plan 


A number of members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Vancouver have been 
active in support in the organization 
and carrying through of an employ- 
ment plan which has been in operation. 
The Vancouver Board of Trade spon- 
sored a meeting early in August, 1932, 
for a plan to create work for unem- 
ployed men and women. A large or- 
ganization was built up, with an execu- 
tive council, general chairman and a 
board of directors representing the 
important trade and service organiza- 
tions in Vancouver. 

A number of solicitors covered the 
entire city and secured a great many 
pledges of general work to be done 
and the plan worked out very success- 
fully. 

This bureau has just sent out a 
folder listing 43 things to be done in- 


ee 






side the house; 51 outside types of 
work; 19 phases of work on business 
buildings and apartment blocks; and 
10 suggestions for personal purchases. 
The folder is entitled, ““Wanted! 100,- 
000 Jobs for Willing Hands to do! You 
have a few Jobs of Work! What are 
they?” Hundreds of return post cards 
have also been sent out to secure 
pledges for this work. 


® Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, Reviews Work 


Dr. C. E. North- 
cutt, Immediate 
Past President of 
the club, was ac- 
corded the city’s 
honor 
he was 
the most 
| useful citizen for 
the year 1933. He 
was selected over 
other candi- 
dates. During 1933 
he was also President of the Ponca 
City Chamber of Commerce. 

This club has been constantly estab- 
lishing itself as an influential organi- 
zation. Dairying is important, so the 
club organized a dairy tour for the 
main purpose of creating a more satis- 
factory feeling between the urban and 
rural districts. The club helped to 
put over a milk ordinance recom- 
mended by thé Federal Board of 
Health. As the major activity, Ponca 
City Kiwanians have worked for the 
benefit of the under-privileged child, 
particularly with those who needed 
medical attention. As a result, 51 
cases were operated upon during 1933, 
at a cost to the club of $183. If the 





Dr. C. E. Northcutt. 





parents would have had to pay the 
minimum fee and for the hospital bed, 
the total cost of the services rendered 
would have amounted to almost $2,000. 
The Nuckolls-Vance Clinic and the 
Niemann-Northeutt Clinic coéperated 
very generously. 

Each year the club has sponsored 
a team in the American Legion Kid 
League and for the last two years the 
team has won the city championship. 
A benefit ball game raised $150 for 
under-privileged child work. Vocational 
guidance activity has been brought to 
a high peak, with supervised training 
in their selected occupations, as repre- 
sented by the membership of the Ki- 
wanis club. 


®@ Lawton, Oklahoma, 
Aids Undernourished 


Each year, after the cotton picking 
season is over, the Lawton Board of 
Education establishes what is known as 
“Opportunity Rooms” in the school 
system for poor children who are able 
to attend school only part of the year. 

The majority of this group are 
undernourished and quite a number 
have physical defects. In January, 
1927, the club took this group to work 
on as an under-privileged child project. 
The first year there were about 50 in 
this group and in addition to furnish- 
ing milk and graham crackers each 
day, the club also provided books, 
clothing, and glasses for those whose 
eyes were defective. 

The project has grown each year 
and during the past year approxi- 
mately 150 boys and girls each day 
were given a pint of milk and some 
graham crackers. 

This project is in direct charge of 
the Committee on Under-Privileged 





About 150 children were cared for by the Kiwanis Club of Lawton, Oklahoma. through its Milk and Cracker Fund. 
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Child and while the first year funds 
were raised by donations of the club 
members, the club has since put on a 
play each year to raise funds for this 
project. The stage of undernourish- 
ment was indicated when it was re- 
ported that one child gained _ six 
pounds in ten days. 

Lawton Kiwanians are so well 
pleased with the results of this work 
that they have made it a permanent 
project. 


Wellington, Ohio, Has a 
"Humor Committee” 


President W. J. Powell of the Ki- 
wanis club of Wellington, Ohio, has 
appointed a “Humor Committee.” It 
is its duty to inject humor into any of 
the meetings when called upon. If 
a member cannot tell a story that will 
make the members laugh or is not able 
to tell a story at all, then every mem- 
ber of the committee is fined. This 
club suggests that this is a good idea 
for other clubs. 


@ Lake Wales, Florida, 
Solves Attendance Problem 


At the beginning of this year, Presi- 
dent W. E. O’Sullivan handed every 
member a committee chart, carefully 
prepared by Secretary E. J. Weaver, 
who worked out a plan to keep every 
member thoroughly informed as to his 
position on committees. These charts 
were printed and distributed to the 
members of the club and they are to 
be found posted in prominent places 
in their offices, so they can readily be 
referred to as the occasion arises. 

Last year the club devised a plan 
which has solved the attendance prob- 
lem to a large degree. It was voted 
to purchase small silver loving cups 
and present these to each member 
with a perfect attendance for 1933. 
Eight of these were given out at the 
January installation meeting which, 
by the way, was one of the most out- 
standing social functions of the entire 
community. Among the distinguished 
guests at this meeting were: Interna- 
tional Trustee C. Harold Hippler, Dis- 
trict Governor John R. Wright, Past 
District Governor L. Grady Burton, 
and Lieutenant Governor Frank M. 
O’Byrne. 


® Manitou Springs, 
Colorado, Has Busy Year 


The Manitou Springs club was very 
active in 1933. A home talent play 
raised over $100 for under-privileged 
child and Boy Scout work. Clothing 
as well as medical attention was given 
to the more needy children and the 
club assisted the Boy Scouts in many 
ways. 

In public affairs the club sponsored 
an ad in the Colorado Springs papers 
advertising the Manitou _— schools; 
decorated the streets for the Grand 
Army of the Republic Encampment; 
financed an advertising campaign, 
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As its main contribution to under-privileged children, the Cambridge, Ohio, club purchased tools and 

equipment for the Opportunity School of that city and established a permanent perpetual fund to 

continue this work. A fall festival sponsored by the club netted a profit of over $240 with which to 
start the fund. 





Crippled child for whom the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, club has purchased orthopedic appliances. 
Tost of them attend the Lapham Park School for Crippled Children. 
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At a one hundred per cent attendance ting of the Kiwanis Club of Roseburg, Oregon, the meeting 
was celebrated with one of the most unique programs in the club’s history, utilizing a stunt that has 


since been copied by several neighboring clubs. Each member was required to bring some interesting 
relic, and the various exhibits were placed on display, each owner giving a brief explanation of his relic. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, purchases street markers. Seated, left to right: Claude 
A. Lord, Mayor and a member of the club; President H. M. Dixon, signing the contract; and Walter 
L. Daniels, a member of the Board of Directors and chairman of the Street Markers Committee. 
Standing, left to right: George Steidle, City Engineer; and James Lynaugh, a member of the Council 


and head of the Department of Streets. 


placing 750 small signs on highways 
leading to Manitou; presented a forty- 
foot steel flag pole to the Eber Duclo 
Post of the American Legion; took 
special interest in the forestry work 
being accomplished in the Pike Na- 
tional Forest; assisted in closing cheap 
dance halls; and sponsored the usual 
activities at Christmas-time. 


® Darlington, South Carolina, 
Proud of Last Year's Record 


This club was active in the move- 
ment. to provide public playgrounds 
and when these were completed the 
club solicited the coédperation of the 
city schools to provide supervision of 
play. As an outgrowth of this move- 
ment, a very successful State Tennis 


Tournament was put on with fine re- j 


sults. 


The club was active in the promo- 
tion of a movement to have a bridge | 
built at Cashua Ferry; over $800 was | 
raised under the leadership of Frank | 
C. Huff to support the Boy Scouts last | 
on Under-Priv- | 


fall; the Committee 
ileged Child has done wonderful work 
in supplying milk to undernourished 
school children, and _ in 
medical treatment. 


about desired cordial relationships. 

Past District Governor Herbert W. 
Hennig is in much demand in this sec- 
tion as a speaker. 


®@ Rome, New 
York, Achieves 


Perhaps the greatest activity of the 
Rome club in the past several years has 


been the development of the Kiwanis | 


Camp in the Town of Lee. The idea 
for a camp was due to Past President 
Roy P. Newell and the camp property 
was acquired, prepared and formally 
opened in the summer of 1929. It is 


providing | 
Meetings with the | 
farmers have also been held to bring | 


on a farm of 50 acres, which the club 
purchased. The original farm house 
built over a 100 years ago constitutes 
the main building, and there are large 
fireplaces for heating and cooking. The 
land about the house has been made 
suitable for baseball and outdoor 
basket ball games. There are also two 
swimming pools. 

The stream which flows through the 
club property has been stocked with 
trout and 3,000 fine fir trees have 
been set out to help add to the wooded 
area. 


Every year over 1,000 boys are en- 
tertained at the camp under the super- 
vision of the Rome Y. M. C. A., whose 











The Kiwanis Club of Missouri Valley, Iowa, sponsored this basketball team. A series of thirty games 
The club had three ideas in mind: To elevate the stand- 


were played, the team winning twenty-two. 
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efficient Secretary is Past President 
Carl H. Clippinger of the Kiwanis club. 


The club feels very definitely that 
it is assisting in building a better 
future generation because of the care- 
ful attention the boys are getting. The 
camp is also used by other clubs of the 
community. 


®@ Northeast Detroit, 
Michigan, Holds Pet 
and Hobby Show 

The first annual pet and hobby show 
of the Northeast Detroit, Michigan, 
club far exceeded expectations. The 
purpose of the show was three-fold: 
To encourage the development of con- 
structive hobbies among children; to 
provide a central place for the display 
of these hobbies for the public to see 
what the children were doing; and to 
develop leadership in the boys and 
girls themselves by gradually placing 
the responsibility for the show upon 
their shoulders. Five thousand copies 
of a folder telling about the show and 
outlining various classifications and 
types of entries were distributed in 
thirty-four schools. 


The schools responded heartily and 
the Deputy Superintendent for the 
city, Mr. Charles L. Spain, gave official 
approval to the show. Thirty public 
schools and eight parochial entered the 
show. A little later a revised edition 
of the folder was printed and an addi- 
tional 5,000 copies were circulated. 


There were 456 entrants and 708 
entries. For those who are interested 
in the various types of things entered, 
here they are: 40 art entries; 54 
collections; 34 handicraft exhibits; 45 
household arts; 3 photography; 14 
program, such as dancing, singing, 
music; 71 in the track meet; 88 in the 





ard of athletics; to gain publicity for the club needed in future projects; and to raise money for 
underprivileged child work. The players are: Messrs. Hearn, C. Janes, Swanger, W. Janes, Smith, 
Alexander, Sales, Jones, Krauth, Hatcher. 
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swimming meet; and 97 pets were en- 
tered, with dogs leading, 52 in number. 
Rabbits were next with 13, there were 
8 cats and 7 turtles, and 17 pets in- 
cluding guinea pigs, birds, fish, rats, 
etc. 

There were over 1,000 paid admis- 
sions and over $150 was taken in. 

The talent show drew 31 entries and 
proved quite an attraction. If the club 
had done nothing but discover the 
latent talent of Victor Mandrille, the 
show would have been infinitely worth 
while as Victor has great possibilities 
as a singer and the club is taking an 
interest in developing his voice. 

J. H. Fowler was chairman of the 
show. He reports it is a permanent 
piece of service well started which will 
tend to enrich the youth life of the 
district; that the show has brought 
about a greater knowledge of Kiwanis 
and its purposes throughout the com- 
munity; and that it has brought about 
a greater codperation of community 
organizations. 

If any of the clubs are interested, 
Chairman Fowler, who is Executive 
Secretary of the Northeastern Branch 
of the Y. M. C. A., will be glad to 
furnish full details. 


@ Fremont, Nebraska, Holds 
Craft and Hobby Show 


Last March the Kiwanis Club of 
Fremont, Nebraska, held its first an- 
nual craft and hobby show. It was 
such a success that the club plans to 
repeat it next year or perhaps during 
the Christmas holiday vacation. 

In this show there were 211 exhib- 
itors and 752 exhibits, 350 of which 
were drawings and cartoons. Per- 
haps a trend of the times is indicated 
by the fact that some very fine fancy 
work, muffins and pies were entered 
by some of the boys. The total cost 
of the show was $41. Secretary Alan 
L. Gilmore reports that the show has 
certainly placed Kiwanis on the map 
in Fremont as doing something worth 
while for the boys and girls of the 
community. 

The club has prepared a very nice 
program, listing all the types of 
exhibits. If any clubs are interested 
they can do well by getting in touch 
with the Fremont club. 


® Henrietta, Texas, 
Has Varied Program 


With the depression, including a 
bank failure which hurt Henrietta, the 
club decided there was more necessity 
for major activities than ever before. 

As in many other cities, the poor 
children were not getting enough to 
eat, so thousands of bottles of milk 
have been distributed to the under- 
nourished. The club is also interested 
in the Boy Scouts of the city, pro- 
vided an outing for them last year, 
and is sponsoring a fund to buy uni- 
forms for them. 
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A view of the Craft and Hobby Show put on by the Kiwanis Club of Fremont, Nebraska. 











Some of the exhibits in the pet and hobby show sponsored by Northeast Detroit, Michigan, Kiwanians. 





The Richmond, Indiana, Kiwanis club assists in the sponsoring of a Junior Sandlot Baseball League. 

which included almost 300 boys, last summer. Since the formation of the league, juvenile delin- 

quency in Richmond has dropped almost to the vanishing point. The late Kiwanian Sam S. Vigran 

originated the idea. In this picture from left to right in business suits, standing, are Kiwanians Lyman 

Lyboult, the late Mr. Vigran, and C. W. Gimbel. This team was winner of the 1933 season and its 
coach, center, was Kenneth Holtcamp. 
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Swimming pool sponsored and built by the Kiwanis Club of Brooksville, Florida. 
This club also built a nine-hole golf course 


pool was about $4,500. 


Last year the club sponsored and 
furnished transportation for an or- 
chestra on a good will tour; the club 
put on a minstrel show; a father and 
son day proved very popular; and an 
educational fund was started. 

This club also gives an engraved 
trophy to the best all-round boy and 
girl in the high school each year. 


® Boston, Massachusetts, 
Proud of Camp Kiwanis 

The affiliation between the Kiwanis 
Club of Boston, Massachusetts, and the 
Camp Fire Girls organization began 
during the summer of 1922. The prin- 
cipal need of the Camp Fire Girls at 
that time was a camp. This was rented 
and the success of the venture brought 
about a decision to purchase an up-to- 
date camp. 

The present one is lecated at South 
Hanson, Massachusetts, and was form- 
erly the summer home of Alfred C. 
Burrage. It is a magnificent estate. 
lying on the edge of Lake Maquan, 
with a splendid bathing beach. It was 
purchased in the fall of 1922, the 
funds being raised largely by contri- 
butions from the members. Operated 
for the first time during the season of 
1928, it afforded more than 2,000 girls 
an opportunity for a wonderful vaca- 
tion and constructive training. 

Camp Kiwanis stands amid 50 acres 
of beautiful pine woods with many de- 





Camp Eiwenle, which lo epeseted by the iwanlo Club of Boston, Messechucem, 
bething beech. 
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The cost of the 


lightful walks, bridle paths, a “Gypsy 
Camp,” and real White Mountain 
Leanto. The charming bungalow with 
its broad verandas, three open fire- 
places, reading room, health room, 
playroom, and two open air dining 
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arts and crafts, nature lore, tennis, 
games, archery, dramatics, star study, 
pioneering, horseback riding, and 
swimming. 

The camp is strict with regard to 
food and here the girls are not al- 
lowed to receive packages from home. 

Camp Kiwanis includes a resident 
physician and a nurse. 


® Neenah, Wisconsin, 
Proud of Record 

The first activity of the club in 1933 
was to place safety calendars in every 
room and in every school in the city. 
Kiwanis educational work during the 
year was very effective; the club as- 
sisted in the Salvation Army drive for 
funds; and a bowling team was started, 
which resulted in a great deal of fel- 
lowship in and out of town. 

The club assisted in putting over an 
advertising program drive; several 
members worked on the Unemploy- 











Ferndale, Michigan, is host to under-privileged children at a picnic at Bloomer State Park. 


porches, overlooks the clear waters of 
the lake. There are tents with wooden 
floors, a log cabin postoffice and shop, 
a tennis court, a 60-foot water tobog- 
gan, and 180 feet of floating piers 


with diving boards where the facilities 
for swimming instruction and safety 
on the waterfront are of the best. 
There is a wide choice of activities— 






includes « fine 


ment Committee, and the work found 
and created and assistance offered has 
made this activity a model. 

Neenah Kiwanians worked for the 
examination of boys and girls inter- 
ested in athletics and coéperated with 
the dental clinic. A “Best Kiwanian’’ 
Contest, involving visitations by mem- 
bers, had a good effect, and eight new 
members were added. There were 
varied activities at Christmas time, in- 
cluding a party for dependent chil- 
dren. The final major activity for the 
year was the providing of many nec- 
essities in the way of clothing for the 
children of the poor families in the 
city. 


® Timmins, Ontario, 
Celebrates Anniversary 


The Kiwanis Club of Timmins, On- 
tario, celebrated its tenth anniversary 
last November. They had the tradi- 
tional birthday cake with candles; also 
tin plates, tin cups and tin horns, all 
of which, as explained by one of the 
Irish members of the club, were quite 
in order as it was their “tinth’’ anni- 
versary. 
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@ Panama City, Florida, 
Has Rounded Program 


The Kiwanis Club of Panama City, 
Florida, had a well rounded program 
of activities in 1933, including: 
Charity, public affairs, inter-club meet- 
ings, athletics, and maintaining the 
schools. 

In the latter instance the club called 
a mass meeting of the citizens, and the 
outcome was the opening of the schools 
for an eight-month term. An inten- 
sive campaign was instigated to speed 
up the payment of school taxes and 
additional assistance was given by the 
merchants. 

In the field of relief the club sup- 
ported the Community Chest, made 
possible the permanent treatment of 
several cases of pellagra in the county, 
assisted in securing seed for.gardens 
for the unemployed, and helped the 
Children’s Home. 

The club succeeded in putting over 




















The Ashtabula, Conneaut, and Geneva, Ohio, clubs are proud of the Griswold Preventorium, a 
fresh air camp, which tney maintain. 


camp was built. Operating costs have 
been met through the sale of Christ- 
mas Seals, and through other means. 
Each year the Ashtabula club has a 
minstrel show, which has netted about 
$300 annually. 
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The Norristown, Pennsylvania, club owns a camp site of thirty-five acres, equipped with up-to-date 


buildings and all other camping facilities, which is conducted each summer for under-privileged boys 
and girls. A recent home-talent play raised about $300 to further this good work. 


two of its main objectives; one being 
the completion by grading, bridging, 
and paving of highways Nos. 10 and 
115 on the Gulf coast highway, and the 
other was the digging and jetting of a 
new thirty-two channel into the har- 
bor, making Panama City a Class ‘“‘A”’ 
Port. 

The club also assisted the Bay 
County High School Football Team in 
securing uniforms and other equip- 
ment. 


@ Ashtabula, Conneaut, and 
Geneva, Ohio, Operate Camp 


The Ashtabula County Public Health 
Association has been operating a fresh 
air camp in the county since 1921, 
but this camp was wrecked by a 
cyclone in 1924. Because of a lack 
of funds, the camp was not operated 
during the summer of 1927. In the 
fall of that year, the officers of the 
health association presented the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Ashtabula, 
Conneaut, and Geneva Kiwanis clubs 
and they accepted the responsibility. 

The camp was first operated under 
the clubs’ supervision in the summer of 
1928. The next year a permanent 


Twenty-five boys and twenty-five 
girls are cared for each year and all 
of the children selected are of tuber- 
cular contact. Since the camp was 
first organized in 1921, there have 
been about 500 children taken care of 











South Tacoma, Washington, Kiwanians improved the city and provided weet hee the unemployed. 


in the old and new camps, and not 
one case of tuberculosis has developed 
in any of the children who attended 
the full eight weeks of the camp. 

The permanent camp was named the 
Griswold Preventorium, in honor of a 
past president of the Ashtabula club, 
Roger W. Griswold, who donated the 
ten acres of land for the camp site and 
who cultivates two or three acres of 
garden immediately across the road 
from the camp at no cost whatever to 
the health association. 

The buildings consist of a large 
dormitory, kitchen and dining room. 
The camp has its own water system 
and all the modern conveniences. It 
is recognized as one of the most mod- 
ern fresh air camps in the state. The 
buildings and equipment cost the clubs 
approximately $6,000. 

Each June, the three Kiwanis clubs 
conduct a dental and tonsil clinic, with 
the doctors and nurses donating their 
services. 

The personnel of the camp consists 
of a trained nurse, a boys director, a 
girls director, dietician, assistant cook, 
and a godmother and a godfather. 

The Kiwanians donate their cars for 
the transportation of the children. 


Necessary equipment was begged from the city, county, Metropolitan Park Board and school board. 


This picture shows what has been done to areas surrounding schools. 


The land was graded and 


beautified with « lawn, trees and shrubs. Four thousand five hundred working days were provided. 
which totaled $13,500. 
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@ Falmouth, 
Massachusetts, 
Benefit Play 


“The Trials of 
Erastus Carbon,” 
provided the peo- 
ple of Falmouth 
with a lot of fun 
and the club 
members with 
even more fun, 
and the play 
brought in $175 
for the benefit of 
the under-privi- 
leged child fund. 


Above is Kiwanian James P. Mulligan as a benign 

old lady in “The Trials of Erastus Carbon,” 

which was put on by the Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts, club. 





® Tallahassee, Florida, 
Goes Places 


In a report from Dr. Herman Kurz, 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations of the club last year, 
it is evident that the club had a high 
record for inter-club visitations. 

In the first place, the club was host 
to the district convention. The club 
membership fluctuated around fifty, 
and of that number, thirty-six at- 
tended at least two inter-club meet- 
ings out of town, sixteen attended at 
least four, and Kiwanian Simeon Doyle 
attended eleven. At any rate there 
was a total of 172 inter-club attend- 
ances for the year, or an average of 
3.4 inter-club attendances per person. 
Distances ranged from 25 to 500 miles. 
Wade Ferguson won the honors for 
traveling the greatest number of miles, 
including his trip to the Los Angeles 
Convention. 

Tallahassee Kiwanians feel that the 
good will engendered toward the club 
and city has more than rewarded them. 


® Agricultural Activities 
Hold Interest in Detroit 
Lakes, Minnesota 

Some outstanding work has been 
done by members of the Detroit Lakes 
club in promoting the raising of more 
and better potatoes, in eliminating the 
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ay thousend ‘children were in attendance at an outing arranged by Kiwanian F. A. Burkhardt of the Kiwanis Club of Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Active in arrangements were two Salvation Army Officers, Adjutant Clark Little of Bethlehem and Cap- 


dren were selected from Easton and Bethlehem. 
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grasshopper menace, in improving 
poultry in that section, and sponsor- 
ing the raising of bigger and better 
sheep. Many meetings have been held 
in agricultural communities in behalf 
of these projects. 

A Becker County Potato Growers’ 
Association was organized; and a 
supervisor was appointed to work on 
the grasshopper problem. Numerous 
contacts have been made with the 
State University and with agricultural 
agents and experts in all fields to 
improve the quality of production and 
to secure better prices. Through a 
live stock clearing bureau started in 
1932, new and better stock is being 
placed. All of this good work is being 
expanded in 1934. 
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@ San Fernando, 
California, Show 

The Kiwanis Club of San Fernando, 
California, recently presented a home- 
talent show entitled “When Men 
Marry.” They augmented their under- 
privileged child fund by $165. Eighty- 
five prominent men made up the cast. 
The well known characters, Mae West, 
General Pershing, Colonel Lindbergh, 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
many others were portrayed. 

The club honored two of its mem- 
bers, Past President L. Q. Branson and 
H. C. Clampitt, efficient under-privi- 
leged child workers, because of their 
100% record since the building of the 
club in December, 1922. They were 
presented with bronze plaques. 


Bellaire, Ohio, members visited this work room of women sewing garments under the CWS project. 
The club rented eight sewing machines for this group, thereby getting this worthy work started. 














Seventy-five children from the Protestant Children’s Home were guests of the Kiwanis Club of River- 
side, Detroit, Michigan, at a theatre party. 











The chil 


tain Dewey G. Whitmore of Easton, both members of Kiwanis. 
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Boy Scout House at Meade, Kansas. 


Meade, Kansas—The Boy Scouts of 
Meade, Kansas, sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis club of that city, believe they 
have the best and one of the most 
unique recreational cabins in the state. 
It is constructed entirely of sod. This 
construction was made _ possible 
through the CWA work and work of 
the Kiwanians. The furniture of the 
cabin consists of several tables and a 
number of chairs, settees, and flower 
stands made from willow branches 
gathered along the creeks. The Scouts 
are now building a fine rock garden 
and lily pool adjoining the cabin. Ralph 
Grey is the Scout Leader. 


Enderlin, North Dakota—The sup- 
porting of a juvenile band, the pur- 
chasing of instruments and music, and 
the sponsoring of band concerts have 
been enjoyable activities of the Ender- 
lin club. A municipal lighting plant 
was discussed and given approval last 
year, as was a bond issue of $100,000 
to build and furnish a new school 
building. At the annual corn show 
held in October, attended by over 
1,000 farmers and their families, the 
club was extremely active. 

Enderlin Kiwanians reported 1933 as 
a memorable year. 


Hubbard, Ohio—Funds for under- 
privileged child work and a stronger 
Kiwanis fellowship resulted in the 
tenth annual show of the club which 
is completing its eleventh year of 
worthwhile community achievements. 
More than $10,000 has been spent on 
civic and charitable projects. One big 
job was the completion of the dam for 
Harding Park lake. The dam was 
built so that the park could be 





The ladies of Raymond, Washington, pulled a 
fast one over their husbands. They went to a 
meeting, bringing sandwich luncheons. When 
they got there they ate the regular luncheon pre- 
pared for their husbands and the lesser halves had 
to be satisfied with the sandwiches. They ran the 
whole program and fined their husbands for any 
sarcastic remarks. 


improved by the addition of a lake for 
swimming and boating. Other activi- 
ties include: Medical and general aid 
to children; the support of a bond 
issue of $50,000 for the construction 
of an athletic field and recreational 
center; and aid to the fresh air camp. 
From the funds secured through the 
minstrel shows, an average of more 
than $500 a year has been spent for 
under-privileged child work. 
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the Kiwanis Club of Whittier, Cali- 

fornia, built a Boy Scout Cabin. The members 

and the boys did all the work and the cost, out- 
side of donated labor, was about $500. 


Members of 


“The club is a unifying agent for 
all of the forces working for the good 
of the community,” says Immediate 
Past President J. L. Doyle. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania—A five- 
year plan has netted a total of over 
$8,000 for an educational fund, with 
thirteen students assisted. Ten have 
graduated and three are seniors in 
college now. One is graduating from 
Columbia with a Ph.D. The club hopes 
to perpetuate the fund through repay- 
ments. 











Camp Mohawk is maintained by the Kiwanis Club 


of Schenectady, New York. Last summer there 
were over 200 worthy boys cared for. This good 
work was originally started in 1922 by the 
Y. M. C. A. as an overnight camp for newsboys. 
The program is designed to help develop each 
individual boy, to give him a healthy and happy 
vacation experience, and to help him develop 
qualities of good citizenship. 


Mattoon, Illinois—The Kiwanis Club 
of Mattoon, Illinois, recently reported 
a very interesting meeting on the sub- 
ject of The Kiwanis Magazine. Inter- 
national Trustee A. Copeland Callen 
was the speaker. He went through 
the entire twelve issues of 1933, picked 
out desired material and arranged it 
in order to make a connected story. 
When all the parts of different articles, 
editorials and stories of activities 
were put together in this connected 
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story he read them as he would from 
a printed manuscript, thus the mem- 
bers gained a knowledge that the 
variety of material in the magazine 
could be used to great advantage by 
the clubs. Here is an idea for the 
Kiwanis Education Committee. 


Salt Lake City, Utah — Fourteen 
members joined with the Chamber of 
Commerce to make a trip to Hoover 
Dam last March. A special train went 
directly to Boulder City, being the first 
passenger train to go there. The mem- 
bers visited the plant where the steel 
pipe for the penstocks are being made. 
This dam will be 720 feet high when 
complete. 


Boys Club activities are carried on 
weekly at the Public Safety Gym- 
nasium. 


Wenatchee, Washington—Sixty Ki- 
wanians made the headlines when they 
marched to the Court House in a body 
to register for a recent important elec- 
tion. 





Scout troop sponsored by the Huntington Park, 


California, club, with three Eagle Scouts. This 
club recently put on a very successful surprise 
minstrel show. 


Kingsburg, California — This club 
has been working hard. Its activities 
include: Scholarships for college stu- 
dents; financial aid to farm boys; 
construction of Y. M. C. A. camp cabin 
and aid to those attending; under- 
privileged child work, such as, supply- 
ing milk and medical attention. 


Flint, Michigan—The proceeds of 
the club’s minstrel show are used to 
maintain the Children’s Health Camp 
at Geneseeville. Gratifying results 
accompanied last year’s operation of 
the camp. One hundred and twenty- 
two children were at the camp, each 
averaging a stay of thirty-one days, 
and the average gain per child was 
over four pounds. 


Greenville, South Carolina — Last 
January, the club started a series of 
weekly broadcasts over station WFBC, 
a part of the work of the Vocational 
Guidance Committee. Under-privi- 
leged child work is carried on regu- 
larly and the club has worked with the 
boys in the State Cotton and Corn 
Growing Contests. The club is also 
providing school books. 

















Fresh air camp bought and maintained by the Kiwanis Club of Brownsville, Pennsylvania. The club 

purchased ten acres last year and got an option on more. Almost 100 boys and girls were cared for 

last summer. The purchase of the camp site was made possible through the assistance of the Kiwanis 

ladies who raised funds through a series of card parties, assisted by the Finance Committee of the 

club, which held a mumber of dances. Plans for 1934 include: An additional building, fireplaces, 
and the construction of a spring house and swimming pool. 
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Former members of the Kiwanis Club of Ashland, Pennsylvania, meeting with the present member- 
ship. Past Lieutenant Governor John B. Kniseley of Northumberland gave a talk. This kind of 
activity has brought many former members back. 











Tallahassee, Florida, Kiwanians resting on their shovels after planting « lot of dogwood trees. Dr. 
Edward Conredi, president of the Florida State College for Women, gave a dedicatory address. 
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Here is “Don Cabrillo and His Army,” a part which the Kiwanis Club of Santa Barbara, California, 
takes every year in the “Old Spanish Days Fiesta” in August. These costumes were purchased by 
the club and are kept to be used in historical parades and pageants each year. 
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Clarinda, lowa—Dr. F. H. Clark, a 
past president, had a nice article in the 
Herald-Journal summarizing the ac- 
tivities of the club. These included: 
High school band uniforms; medical 
eare for children; aid to 4-H Clubs; 
children’s Christmas parties; and aid 
in the Red Cross and Social Service 
League drives. 


Penetanguishene, Ontario—The club 
is proud of its Junior Hockey League 
for boys under fifteen. It conducts 
its under-privileged child work by sup- 
plying milk and giving medical atten- 
tion. Last February a Winter Sports 
Day was sponsored, which proved very 
successful. 


Ellwood City, Pennsylvania — This 
city has been considering a proposed 
new city hall and the club is giving 
attention to that. The club is also 
active in Boy Scout work, purchased 
clothes for a needy boy, and has been 
holding several meetings honoring 
leading citizens. 


Albany, Oregon—tThis club is pro- 
moting the extension of the new San- 
tiam Route connecting eastern and 
western Oregon via the Cascade 
ftange. The project involves several 
million dollars. This route brings 
eastern Oregon forty-six miles nearer 
Portland. Claud Murphy is chairman 
of the general committee pushing the 
enterprise. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario — Twenty- 
nine boys have been given thorough 
physical and dental examinations by 
Niagara Falls Kiwanians. The club 
conducts gym classes for the boys, 
followed by vocational talks. 


Northern Columbus, Ohio—The club 
had conferences with 400 students 
regarding vocational guidance, and 
provided counselors for about fifty 
different vocations. Group confer- 
ences were followed up with individ- 
ual and small group interviews. G. 
B. Newton is chairman. 


Clifton Forge, Virginia—An attend- 
ance of 1,500 people at the minstrel 
show made it possible to net proceeds 
of about $450, which will be used to 
help the Boy Scouts, the high school 
library, and under-privileged children. 
“A great success,” so reports Im- 
mediate Past President R. S. Roadcap. 


Rochester, New York—Starting last 
March the Rochester, New York, Coun- 
cil of Civic Clubs, of which the 
Kiwanis Club of Rochester is a mem- 
ber, sponsored the first of a series of 
fifteen programs on the air, with the 
Kiwanis club starting the series. The 
broadcast included a talk on Kiwanis 
International, the major activities of 
the club, and the program for 1934, 
also music and singing by the mem- 
bers. This club suggests the value of 
a Council of Civic Clubs for every city 
and a series of similar broadcasts. 
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Lancaster, Pennsylvania — The Ki- 
wanis Club of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
has been discussing the manufacture 
and exhibition of indecent motion 
pictures and recently went on record 
protesting against them, the adver- 
tising of them, the support of the Pat- 
man bill to Congress now pending, 
and pledging support to local exhibi- 
tors in whatever effort they may make 
to secure better pictures. 


Warren, Pennsylvania—This club’s 
major objective has been the main- 
tenance of the high school band. 
Members have also assisted in helping 
boys confined in the Civil Conserva- 
tion Camps of that section to feel at 
home. S. M. McClure is serving as 
president of the club for the third 
time. 


Geneva, Ohio—The school lunch 
committee, Dr. J. C. Kelley, chairman, 
served 5,690 lunches from February 
to May of last year at an average cost 
of five cents each. The club employed 
a cook. Many ladies aided and a 
number of organizations contributed 
cash. A fall concert helps to raise 
funds. 


Excelsior Springs, Missouri—Dr. S. 
R. McCracken, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child, 
reports that forty children were 
treated in the Kiwanis Clinic last year. 
The total cost for this work was only 
a couple of hundred dollars. The 
committee also distributed over 2,000 
quarts of milk. 


Alameda, California—Forty-nine, or 
seventy per cent of the entire mem- 
bership, had 100% attendance records 
for the year 1933. Three members 
have a 100% record since the forma- 
tion of the club in 1923. 

Those California boys take their 
attendance seriously. 


London, Ontario—The club conducts 
a Ki-Y Club for boys, and there are 
now fifty-three boys in this club. The 
special donation of several hundred 
dollars has been made to the Y. M. C. 
A. An interesting stunt was pulled at 
a meeting by the reading of four 
biographies of some of the lesser 
known members. 


Bluffton, Indiana—It all _ started 
when the Bluffton, Indiana, Kiwanians 
had the High School Glee Club sing 
for them at a program. The Glee 
Club said they would like to have the 
Kiwanis club members sing for them 
in return. It was done and this was 
followed by an invitation to broadcast 
a program of songs over Station 
WOWO at Fort Wayne, so forty-two 
Bluffton Kiwanians did their stuff. 


Metter, Georgia—Boy Scouts, under- 
privileged child work, the construction 
of a camp, and the securing of an air- 
port site make up the activities of this 
thriving club. 
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This is the vocational guidance clinic conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Montclair, New Jersey. As a 
result of this fine activity, these boys will have a much better idea as to their capabilities and choice 
regarding a life’s work. 

















Here are the members of the Sioux Falls, S. D., club, who halted in their labors of planting trees in 
order to get this picture taken. They are gathered around Mayor George W. Burnside, first president 
of the Kiwanis club, and Will A. Beach, 1934 lieutenant governor. Seventy American white elms were 
planted and afterward the name of Harvard Avenue was changed to Kiwanis Avenue. It will be one 
of the best streets in town. A bronze tablet at the entrance of Sherman Park commemorates the event. 
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Waterloo, Iowa, celebrated the opening of a new bank and a hopeful turn of affairs with a prosperity 
pageant. This large check tells the story of the Kiwanis club in its relation to the city. 

















Thousands of children attended the i tato party d by the Kiwanis Club of Harris- 


burg, Pennsylvania. Four potatoes served as “a ticket at four movie theatres. One hundred and five 
bushels of potatoes were turned over to the Sylvan Heights Orphanage and the Children’s Home last 
year, as a result of this good work. 








OCUHS TRIP TO Z0C 
OCLANS! KIWANIS CLUB 





Oceanside, California, stands “ace-high” with nearly 500 students and teachers because of the trip 
to the San Diego Zoo and to Old Ironsides, anchored in San Diego Bay. 





Passscen, New Jersey, Kiwanians entertain their “Little Brothers. ved ‘The boys make up the mncunber- 

ship of the Siwanik Club, composed of those who have been guilty of some misdemeanor or minor 

offense. This “Little Brothers” work has helped these boys er owed and meetings are held with 
the boys every Friday at the Y. M. C. 











Wives of ‘the eneusbere of the Massillon, Ohio, duty vs sew clothing for the orphans of the Fairmont 
Children’s Home. 
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Nanticoke, Pennsylvania—The Nan- 
ticoke club has been doing some very 
successful under-privileged child work. 
In its report for the year 1933, the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee, of 
which Dr. F. E. Davis was chairman, 
told about the systematic plan of help 
ing almost 3,000 physically handi- 
capped school children in almost two 
townships. The cases are separated 
into groups. Of the 435 cases in the 
impaired vision class, 201 received 
treatment and _— glasses. In the 
crippled child division, four cases were 
taken off the list as cured and several 
more will soon be added to the dis- 
charged list. Most of the 156 active 
cases in this class, however, showed a 
marked improvement. 

Fifteen clinics were conducted, 216 
children were examined, there were 
forty-four new cases during the year, 
ten operations, twelve children had 
plaster paris casts applied and rein- 
forced, ten were supplied with braces 
and spinal jackets, and over 1,700 
visits were made by the Kiwanis nurse. 

The annual report made first page 
headlines when it was announced. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan—Through the 
untiring efforts and devotion to serv- 
ice of Ann Arbor Kiwanians, about 
7,000 boys and girls are aided in 
enjoying a more pleasant and happier 
existence each year. The club fur- 
nishes recreational facilities for the 
under-privileged children confined in 
the University Hospital. A full-time 
director is employed. Outdoor, as well 
as indoor facilities are provided. 

This good work is made possible 
from the proceeds of the annual Ann 
Arbor Rummage Sale sponsored by the 
club. 





Salem, Massachusetts, Kiwanians recently celebrated their tenth anniversary. Presidents of the club have included: Front row: George S. 
LaPorte, 1924; John H. Lewis, 1925; William J. Leslie, 1926; Jewett C. Baker, 1927. Back row: Dr. Harold C. Bean, 1928-1929; Edwin 
R. Dickinson, 1930; Robert J. McConnell, 1931; John S. Learoyd, Jr., 1932; Owen D. Murphy, 1933; Henry O. Wendt, 1934. 
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Ardmore, Oklahoma—The Ardmore 
minstrel show went over in a big way. 
It was entirely home-talent. Im- 
mediate Past President Ernst Riesen 
says much credit should go to Homer 
Kemp, director, and Lee Baum, musi- 
cal director. It was so_ successful 
that it will probably become an annual 
affair. 


Oil City, Pennsylvania—The Oil 
City Blizzard said: “Pleasant indeed, 
and worthwhile too, is the custom of 
the Kiwanis club in having as _ its 
guests the boys of the graduating class 
of the Oil City and Saint Joseph’s 
High Schools. 

“Tt is a nice mark of recognition of 
the attainments of the graduates from 
the busy world outside of the scho- 
lastic sphere in which they have been 
existing. It is a sort of welcome to 
the business world to the graduates.” 

The club also annually entertains 
the G. A. R. Post, the children from 
the Children’s Home, and farmers of 
the community. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin—The club broke 
into print in a big way last April, with 
eight full pages of Kiwanis publicity 
in the Kenosha Evening News. That 
amount of space made it possible to 
tell a very good Kiwanis story. This 
special newspaper edition is a good 
idea for other clubs. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana — Since 
there is no broadcasting system in the 


city, an ‘“On-the-Air’” program at- 
tracted a lot of attention. It was ex- 
plained that after long and _ hard 


efforts arrangements had been made 
to put the program on the air through 
remote control over a well known sta- 


tion in New Orleans. The whole 
meeting was a very successful ladies’ 
night, with an _ exceedingly’ well 


arranged program, talks, music and 
dancing. It was only when the 
unconnected microphone was moved 
away that the members learned of the 
stunt. 


Titusville, Florida—The club very 
graciously put on a party for forty- 
four residents who had attained the 
age of seventy years or more. Mrs. 
Mary Scrimegour was presented with 
a beautiful bouquet as the oldest lady 
present, her age being ninety-three 
and one-half years. Andrew Froscher 
was given a cane as the oldest man 
present. He is ninety. The Star- 
Advocate said: ‘The Kiwanis club has 
rendered a community service by 
honoring these friends again and 
showing them the deep affection Titus- 
ville holds for them.” 


New Britain, Connecticut—A ‘‘Ki- 
wanis Shoe Repair Clinic’ was started 
by this club which is also active in its 
support of the New Britain Boys Club 
and the Children’s Home. 


Portland, Maine—An Old Timers’ 
Meeting was held with many former 
members present, quite a number of 
whom will become reinstates, the club 
believes. 
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Gateways To California 
By JAMES K. PEIRSOL, Director, 


Kiwanis Club of Pomona, California 


E proposal of Fred E. Brown, 
‘member of the Kiwanis Club of 

Pomona, California, that mission 
gateways be erected at each major 
highway entrance to California has 
brought about widespread approval 
and also an offer from one of the Cal- 
ifornia State Senators to present the 
plan before the legislature with the 
idea of obtaining state funds for their 
construction. 

In a talk before the Pomona club, 
Kiwanian Brown mentioned that the 
subject of gateways to California had 
been a hobby of his for years. He be- 
came interested in the Mission Play 
which is produced at San Gabriel. The 
first year that the Play was produced 
nearby communities were requested 
to gather groups of citizens to attend 
the Play in order to make its premier 
a real success. Fred Brown was a 
member of the committee which took 
the Pomona group, numbering 800 
people, to San Gabriel. He had an 
opportunity of visiting John Steven 
McGroarty, the author of the Play, 
who explained how he happened to 
write the Mission Play. But let Fred 
tell the story: 

“Upon leaving the Play I vowed that 
if it was ever possible I wanted to do 
something that would perpetuate the 
life of the Missions in the minds of the 
people of California, as well as the 
visitors to California. 

“About ten years ago, I was coming 
into the State of California on one of 
the principal highways and my atten- 
tion was attracted by an old tumble- 
down sign marked, “The California 
State Line.”” The thought occurred to 
me that that would not appeal to the 
tourist who had planned for years to 
some day visit California and had read 
the alluring advertisements. Tourists 


told me that their impressions on en- 
tering the State were disappointing. 


My thoughts were always of the Mis- 
sions and that is how the first archway 
came to my mind. Realizing that 
there was a place for something beau- 
tiful and useful at the highway en- 
trances to the State, I worked upon 
the idea of a gateway arch. 

“Tt was my idea that the building 


should embody every’ conceivable 
necessity, including the quarantine 
station, the California Automobile 


Club, the All-Year Club of Southern 
California, the Chamber of Commerce, 
living quarters for the employees, 
lounge, and information headquarters. 

“My thought is to place one of 
these gateways at each of the nine 
principal highway entrances to the 
State. The cost would be approxi- 
mately $20,000 each. 

“California has something to give 
the world that no other State or coun- 
try has. For years our State has ad- 
vertised oranges, ocean and mountains, 
and many other things that other 
states are also able to talk about, but 
the things that linger longest in the 
memory are the things that are dif- 
ferent. Picture to yourself driving 
some thousands of miles to California 
and upon reaching our boundary find- 
ing a beautiful structure, and being 
met by a man dressed in a uniform of 
the old padres of the early days of 
California courteously inviting you to 
the hospitality of the State and ready 
with any kind of information. 

“Most everyone realizes the possi- 
bilities that lie back of a movement of 
this kind. The reputation of the hos- 
pitality of California will be spread 
and as these gateways are used small 
towns might spring up.” 

The Mission Trails Association, the 
Pomona Chamber of Commerce, the 
Kiwanis Club of Pomona and other or- 
ganizations have already given the 
movement official approval. 











Miniature of proposed mission gateways to be erected at each major highway entrance to Californie. 
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Shenandoah, Pennsylvania — Last 
year with the codperation of many 
citizens and farmers, a general plant- 
ing plan for the development of the 
grounds at the Locust Mountain State 
Hospital was inaugurated by the 
Kiwanis club. This work will stand as 
a memorial for years to come. 


Lynn, Massachusetts — The club 
staged a live pig party. It’s like this: 
each week the club has a milk fund 
program in which some member is 
presented with a prize—for which each 
member chips in ten cents; the member 
who wins the award is then called upon 
to auction off his trophy. Hence it 
was Joe Shmishkiss’ turn and the prize 
was a live pig. He made several 
members pay 50c for a look at the pig 
and tried to sell chances to kiss the 
pig for $5.00 but nobody took him up. 
Somebody suggested that he carry his 
pig from the meeting to the office. Joe 
went that one better. He announced 
that he would carry the pig all around 
the main part of town on the condition 
that every member march in parade 
behind him and pay $1.00 each for the 
milk fund in order to do so. A lot of 
fun was reported in the entire town 
and when a final check-up was made 
almost $50.00 had been raised. 


Cambridge City, Indiana—The club 
celebrated athletic night by entertain- 
ing the members of the Lincoln High 
School Basketball Team along with the 
fathers of the boys. Basketball Coach 
Paul Hinkle of Butler University was 
the speaker. 

This club is energetically working 
on a full program of activities. 


Kinston, North Carolina—Through 
the coéperation of Kiwanian E. G. Hill, 
who is manager of the Oasis Theatre, 
400 children of the Cawsell Training 
School were entertained at a theatre 
party. A little later on the club enter- 
tained these same children, along with 
300 orphans from the Kennedy 
Memorial Home at an indoor circus, 
which was being sponsored by the club. 
Funds were raised to support some 
beds in the hospitals. 


Tracy, Minnesota—Years ago car 
repairers in the railroad yards started 
to celebrate Labor Day and built a 
perfect box car large enough to be 
used as an office. Now the Boy 
Scouts use it at their summer camp. 
Labor Day in Tracy is a big thing. 
Last year about 25,000 people were 
on the streets, surrounding towns 
came with their bands, and there were 
floats, horses, footmen, automobiles 
and children in costume. The whole 
thing is backed by the Kiwanis club. 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania—The club 
recently sponsored a Boy Scout troop 
for under-privileged boys. The troop 
membership is carefully checked by 
the charity organization and the Dis- 
trict Nurse and funds for the opera- 
tion of the troop are entirely furnished 


by the club. One member celebrated 
his ninth anniversary in business by 
throwing a party in the form of a con- 
cert, the proceeds being used for 
charity. 


Peru, Indiana—The Boys Work 
Committee, of which J. C. Loveless is 
Chairman, and other members are C. 
Y. Andrews and J. P. Crodian, spon- 
sored a trip for a group of boys to a 
conference at Kokomo, in conjunction 
with the State Y. M. C. A. mid-winter 
meeting. Forty representatives, in- 
cluding Kiwanians, and _ thirty-two 
Peru junior and senior Hi-Y boys at- 
tended the conference. Kiwanians 
provided transportation. President 
Oxnam of DePauw University was the 
principal speaker. 
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Centerville, lowa—Secretary Rus- 
sell D. Buss reports that 178 patients 
have been aided through the Kiwanis 
room in the Saint Joseph Hospital. A 
recent charity party under the direc- 
tion of H. O. Kelley netted $240.15 
for that purpose. Regular hospital 
rates would have amounted to almost 
$5,000. The attendance of 500 peo- 
ple at the party made it a great suc- 
cess. 


Watertown, South Dakota — A 
packed house for two nights and about 
$400 clear from a minstrel show 
directed by Gene White, who is also 
Chairman of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District Committee on Music, makes it 
possible to carry on under-privileged 
child work in Watertown. 


Adult Education Courses Sponsored 
by Fairbury, Nebraska 


NUSUAL interest was displayed in 

the free adult educational classes 
sponsored by the Fairbury, Nebraska, 
club. Walter E. Scott, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, a charter member and 
past president of the club, initiated 
the idea. The Board of Education 
provided a building, light and heat at 
no cost. The whole movement was 
sponsored by the club under the lead- 
ership of L. Cecil Simpson, president, 
and Albert L. Biehn, chairman of the 
Vocational Guidance Committee. In 
getting organized for carrying on their 
work the city newspapers gave a great 
deal of space to the project. The 
night classes continued for ten weeks, 
closing last March. Eighteen different 
courses were offered and nine were put 
into operation, the total enrollment 
being 560. The subjects included: 
modern problems; typewriting; busi- 
ness law; homemaking; life of Christ; 
world fellowship and Christianity; 
short story-writing; yarn craft; adver- 
tising and salesmanship. The last 
named proved very popular with over 
300 business and professional men and 
women attending. 

The classes indicate the kind of 
study offered but it is interesting to 
mention the type of subjects studied 
in the modern problems class. These 


included: Inflation; The Depression; 


Economic Planning; Crime; Recent 
Economic Changes; Who Pays for 
War?; World Court; League, Pact of 
Paris, etc.; Tariffs and World Trade; 
Socialism, Communism, Fascism and 
Democracy. 

Leading business and professional 
men constituted the faculty and lead- 
ing men from over the state gave par- 
ticular prominence to the club on ad- 
vertising and selling. This class was 
directed by Doyle L. Buckles, chair- 
man of the Nebraska-Iowa District 
Committee on Business Standards last 
year. 

The project achieved an outstand- 
ing success and was one of the great- 
est service projects ever attempted by 
the Fairbury Kiwanis club. The 
attendance at these classes shows 
clearly that the New Deal, with its new 
problems and more leisure time, has 
developed a new interest in self- 
improvement. 

The Agriculture Committee of this 
club, of which Clarence J. Galbraith is 
chairman, has been exceedingly active. 
Annual Farmers Day is a big event. 
At the last meeting the main address 
was delivered by Howard J. Gramlich, 
head of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of the University of Nebras- 
ka. Accompanying him was Dean 
Burr of the University. 











Adult education class at Fairbury, Nebraska. 
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Hanover, Pennsylvania, Plan for 


Committee Accomplishment 
By WILLIAM S. MASON 


Hanover, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis Club 


HANGING economic conditions 
C with their resultant new thoughts 
and actions call for new ways of 
meeting these changed conditions. A 
closer study of methods and means is 
necessary and a more precise planning 
of program and objectives is desirable. 
Kiwanis must be made to function. 
It is not enough to just run along to 
justify its existence—it must aim to 
hit definite Kiwanis objectives and 
then proceed along systematic chan- 
nels to attain those objectives. Weekly 
attendance at Kiwanis meetings is 
highly desirable, and worthwhile 
meetings, attendance charts, etc., are 
splendid means of “pepping’’ Kiwanis 
meetings, but attendance is apt to 
become perfunctory unless there is 
generated a willingness and desire to 
do something for Kiwanis. The big 
problem is not to “kowtow” at meetings 
in a worshipful manner to the beauti- 
ful principles and objects of Kiwanis, 
but rather to make those principles 
work to attain the objectives of 
Kiwanis. The exemplification of 
Kiwanis with work is what Kiwanis 
needs today. 

To make it work, the Kiwanis Club 
of Hanover, Pennsylvania, with “‘Reg’”’ 
Pitts as President, originated the fol- 
lowing plan for 1934. The first of the 
year the President met with each of 
the standing committees. All data 
obtainable from the suggestions of 
Kiwanis International, as well as 
previous programs of the _ club’s 
committees and the work of similar 
committees in other Kiwanis clubs, was 
gone over in detail and each of the 
several Hanover Kiwanis club com- 
mittees agreed upon a positive program 
of work for the ensuing year. In for- 


mulating this program of activities, 
obviously it was always necessary to 
bear in mind how such projects would 
fit into our local situation. The pro- 
gram for each committee was then 
duly arranged and to each objective 
of the respective committees there was 
designated an agreed percentage de- 
pending upon the amount of time and 
effort necessary to accomplish that 
objective, the total percentage for 
each committee being 100% The 
accompanying illustration indicates the 
program and percentages of the Ki- 
wanis Education Committee. To each 


Kiwanis Education Committee 


C. V. Erdly, Chairman 
O. C. Dean 
J. Schultz 


Wm. Morning 


Budgeted Achievement Hanover Total 
Kiwanis 1934 Value 
Install all new Memberg......................0005 10% 
Conduct meeting “Anniversary Week 
ME DONE iN din sens inaneteakancndccuswadalnts 10% 
Conduct “All Kiwanis Night’ Meeting 
during week of International Con- 
IIIS ca caidenakcctatcusetemeaitentdesabacdgusvarteussdn 10% 
Conduct “Charter Night Anniversary” 
IE ciate nl ceranad vledicvcadesteavackysntinetavauts 25% 
Conduct “Lantern Slide’ or ‘Under- 
Privileged Child Film” Meeting........ 15% 
Have 12 Kiwanis slogans on weekly 
bulletin during the year...............c0c0c00. 7% 
Have 6 newspaper communications on 
Kiwanis Education published................ 6% 
Distribute 4 printed Kiwanis Education 
Articles to Member..............ccccccccscecceees 7% 
Install new Officers “Installation” Meet- 
iret scdbenasdidaaskneiecasevucsdanaincs Suse? 10% 
100% 
of the committees there is given a list 
of their agreed objectives together 
with a form on which they can 


schedule the percentages claimed for 
work accomplished by that committee. 

A composite chart is displayed at 
each Kiwanis meeting. This chart has 
listed each committee with the super- 
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vising Vice-President designated. Op- 
posite the name of the committee is a 
ribbon strip which is advanced along a 
percentage gauge so as to clearly indi- 
cate to all the members just what per- 
centage of accomplishment each com- 
mittee is entitled to receive. This per- 
centage gauge is also divided into 
months so as to indicate the progress 
made by each committee in keeping 
up with the planned program of ac- 
complishments with regard to the time 
element. Members and committees 
can therefore tell at a glance just 
what everyone is doing and who 
among them are the workers. 

The Hanover club work has been 
divided among a group of eight com- 
mittees, which the club is comparing 
to an eight oar crew. The club is the 
shell with President “Reg’’ Pitts as the 
coxswain and each committee repre- 
senting an oarsman. The four “star- 
board” oarsmen, or committees, are 
coached by the First Vice-President, 
while the four “port” oarsmen, or 
committees, are supervised by the 
Second Vice-President, as coach. Each 
of the committees, or oarsman, knows 
just what is expected of them or him. 
Each committee, or oarsman, knows 
whether the others are pulling accord- 
ing to the prearranged plan. Just as 
the eight oarsmen pull together and 
give of their best a race is well 
rowed, so at the end of 1934 the Han- 
over Kiwanis club shell, it is confi- 
dently expected, will be well to the 
front with their eight oarsmen, or com- 
mittees, pulling together and giving to 
Kiwanis their best. The coxswain! 
Oh, yes, he has a job as well. It is up 
to him to see that there are really eight 
oarsmen in the Kiwanis shell, and not 
just “Eight Girls in a Boat.” 








La Grange, IIlinois—After a couple 
of setbacks and bank moratorium, this 
club put over a big minstrel show for 
the benefit of the Emergency Relief 
Fund, with other civic groups co- 
Operating. Over $500 was raised. 


Charleston, South Carolina—The 
place of Kiwanis Business Standards in 
modern business was the subject of an 
entire meeting recently. The News 
and Courier and The Charleston Eve- 
ning Post gave generous space. This 
kind of publicity is very valuable for 
Kiwanis and the prestige of the club. 


Columbia, Tennessee—Last year the 
club organized and carried through a 
very successful “Clean-Up Campaign,” 
with other organizations codéperating. 
A silver cup was donated to the home- 
owner making the greatest improve- 
ment. 

The club also secured the codpera- 
tion of the State Highway Department, 
the City Street Committee, and R. F. 
C. for the construction of a six-foot 
wide concrete sidewalk along Pulaski 
Pike. President T. L. Cunningham 
instigated this. 
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iding their Hobbies 


HOW TO RIDE A HOBBY 


By Everett WHITMYRE 
Founder and Director, International 
Hobby Riders’ Clubs; Member, Kiwanis 

Club of Utica, New York. 


N a smal! town in Ohio lived wise old 

Doctor Monroe who had one sover- 
eign prescription for those patients 
who came to him complaining of 
“nerves.” He would invariably say 
“Take up horseback riding—the out- 
side of a hawse is mighty good for the 
inside of man.” 

Young Doctor Monroe now practices 
in California and like his grandsire he, 
too, has a pet prescription for patients 
with cases of “‘nerves.’’ He advises, 
“Get astride a good hobby and canter 
down the road to happiness.” 

Every man, woman and child needs 
at least one hobby. The sooner you 
learn to ride one or more, the sooner 
will your eyes be opened to the secret 
of worldly happiness and contentment. 

Right today is the best time to start 
cultivating a keen and abiding interest 
in some other activity than the calling 
by which you gain your daily bread. 
To attempt to live without such an 
interest is to miss the real zest of life. 
A hobby that just fits you is more than 
a form of recreation; it is the finest 
kind of mind insurance. It is a safe 
and effective antidote for world-wear- 
iness, for sadness of heart and face, 
for doubts as to whether life is worth 
while, for loss of confidence in self, 
in mankind and in things generally. 
When you are astride a hobby you are 
“sitting on top of the world” and your 
whole outlook on life is tinged with 
optimism and hope and faith; you walk 
erect, head up, chin out, eyes spark- 
ling with a keen interest in what is go- 
ing on in the world. You become a 





new creature—you feel that you are 
an important part of God’s creation. 
You go ahead faster in business or pro- 
fession because your hobby gives your 
mental powers the proper relaxation 
and makes you more fit physically as 
well. 

Hobbies, like salvation, are for ev- 
erybody. The benefits of hobby riding 
are denied only to him who will not 
ride. Would you experience the thrill 
of youth? Would you be gay, care- 
free, and light-hearted. Would you 
have a clear mind and an optimistic 
outlook, then mount a hobby, quickly! 


COLLECTING CARICATURES 


HE Buffalo Evening News of Jan- 

uary 13 carried a feature story 
concerning Secretary Linwood B. Law 
of the Kiwanis Club of Buffalo. Ina 
story by Mary Jane Kroll she described 
the mammoth scrap-book Kiwanian 
Law has, already more than a foot 
high in which are pasted more than 
10,000 copies of caricatures, of more 
than 1200 individuals, done by 350 ar- 
tists. She writes further that he came 
from a family of “‘string savers,’’ and 
that his present collection has grown 
so large that he will soon have to move 
to a larger apartment. 

It would also seem that he collects 
committee memberships for he is a 
member of the Classification, Member- 
ship, Program and Rink Committees, 
and also a member of the board of 
directors. In between times he is Pub- 
lic Relations Director, Buffalo C. W. A. 


HUNTING AND TARGET 
SHOOTING 


By WILLIAM H. ScHuLz, M.D. 


Former Vice-President, University Cir- 
cle Kiwanis Club, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ul HY do men have different hob- 
bies?”’ I asked myself this 
question when I began to write this 
sketch. The initial impressions for my 
hobby were made when I listened to 
stories of war, battles and guns back 
in 1866, as related by my father while 
in the ranks as a Hanoverian soldier 
and was defeated by the well known 
Kaiser Bill’s war machinery. This same 
little fellow, now grown up, was with 
the U. S. troops in France on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918 when this same Kaiser 
Bill was demoted to a mere citizen and 
put out of war business forever. This 
same little boy listened to experiences 
with Indians that his father had in 
the Wild West in the sixties. 
The little boy’s first piece of arma- 
mentarium was a bow and arrow. The 
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bow was made of about a half dozen 
umbrella staves tied together, single 
staves being used as arrows. Air guns, 
flobert 22 rifles, shot, and many other 
guns, up to the U. S. Army Springfield 
30-06 rifles helped him to procure one 
of the finest trophies to be had on the 
North American Continent. It is with 
great pride that I stand beside the 
trophy pictured, because it is the head 
procured by my pal—my wife—while 
on a trip in northern Ontario. The 
trophy that fell to my lot was by no 
means as large nor as beautiful. If 
fun ever comes in heaps, we had heaps 
of it on this trip, but that is not to 
compare with the fun of sitting at 
luncheon with eighty-seven members of 
my Kiwanis club, enjoying a hind quar- 
ter of the old fellow pictured above, 
and then to go all over the hunt from 
start to finish with the movies on the 
screen. This was a mountain of fun 
by comparison, and something never 
to be forgotten. 

My medals were all procured in a 
legitimate way, thru national competi- 
tion conducted by the National Rifle 
Association of America, Washington, 
D. C. A line to them will bring you 
full information, and I am sure it will 
surprise you to learn (with absolutely 
no obligations) of the possible benefits 
to which every American citizen is en- 
titled. 

This hobby of target shooting is one 
that will literally hold your interest 
from the cradle to the grave, a sport 
that has the distinction of being the 
only one, to my knowledge, in this 
country that is actually sponsored and 
backed by your own government of the 
grand old U. S. A. 
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Flag Day, June 14 

The story of the flag of the United 
States is the history of our country’s 
achievements. It is an actual symbol 
of our nation; its history, its principles, 
its dignity, its traditions and laws. It 
is the story of the noble men and 
women who have denied themselves 
for others; the Pilgrims who lighted 
the torch of spiritual freedom; patriots 
who gave their lives to the cause of 
political and religious independence; 
the bold and fearless pioneers; farsee- 
ing statesmen; educators; scientists 
and inventors and all those who di- 
rected the genius and resources of the 
country to useful improvement for the 
welfare and happiness of all those who 
live here. 

May we, on Flag Day, pledge our- 
selves anew to this flag of ours and 
the Republic for which it stands; one 
nation, one flag and one language. 

The red typifies the courage and sac- 
rifice it has taken to mold the country; 
the white typifies purity of patriotism 
and the blue, the dome of heaven that 
stretches over this land. 

From everyone is expected an obe- 
dience to laws, respect for the rights 
of others, loyal support of the gov- 
ernment and _ its. institutions, un- 
divided allegiance to the flag. 

From an address by Adolph Starr, 
M.S., LL.B., before the Kiwanis 
Club of Connersville, Indiana. 


Canada Observes 
King's Birthday 


The observance of the King’s Birth- 
day in Canada is connected with Vic- 
toria Day, May 24. The latter was 
enacted by English Parliament in 1901 
after the death of Queen Victoria. 
“Victoria Day was made a statutory 
holiday,”’ so writes International Trus- 
tee Isaac P. McNabb, “‘with a two-fold 
idea.’””’ He continues: “Not only was it 
set aside to perpetuate the memory of 
Queen Victoria, but it was'to be cele- 
brated also in honor of the reigning 
sovereign. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, June 3, the birthday of our 
beloved King George V., is a statutory 
holiday in the Dominion of Canada. 
It is too close to Victoria Day to be 
generally observed as a holiday but 
governmental and financial institutions 
and schools remain closed on _ the 
King’s Birthday. It is, of course, very 
fitting that the day be so marked by 
our government as George V., by rea- 
son of the new status of each of the 
members comprised in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, is the con- 
stitutional King of Canada just as he 
is that of Great Britain or Ireland.” 


Kiwanis Brevities 





Codperation for Safety 

Many Kiwanis clubs are coéperating 
with The Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut, in distribut- 
ing copies of a pamphlet, which the 
company has prepared and which is 
available upon request, containing 
tests for driving. The tests are pre- 
pared in such a way that any individ- 
ual can mark his own score. Kiwanis 
clubs have used thousands of copies 
of these tests in their safety work. 
The above mentioned company wel- 
comes correspondence from clubs. 








Glenn Bowstead, member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago, and his record seven foot seven inch 


sailfish. 


A Record 

Because of the many fishermen in 
Kiwanis, ordinarily it wouldn’t be fair 
to publish a picture of one member’s 
catch and not the rest, but since Glenn 
S. Bowstead, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago, caught such a record 
sailfish, he breaks into print. Out in 
the gulf stream off Fort Pierce, Flor- 
ida, after 45 minutes of terrific 
battling he landed this winner, seven 
feet seven inches in length. The Palm 
Beach Sailfish Club considers a seven- 
foot sailfish such a prize that lucky 
members of the club are awarded 
diamond-studed gold pins. The Missus, 
daughter Shirley and W. H. Hunter of 
Chicago, were on the trip. Shirley 
caught most of the king fish shown. 

Now if any other member would like 
to break into print he’ll have to catch 
a bigger one first! 

George Kimball held the record for 
sailfish in the Chicago club until “Bo” 
came along with this one. 








Inexorable Law 
The herd drives out the rogue ele- 


phant. Children “send home” the kid 
who refuses to comply with the rules 
of their childish games. The college 
fraternity expels the recreant member. 
Society disposes of its outlaws. This 
principle has obtained since the dawn 
of antiquity. 

Unfortunately many small Kiwanis 
clubs have one member who refuses to 
play the attendance game. His fre- 
quent un-made-up absences keep down 
the average of his club. His brother 
members do not like it for they know 
that most of these absences are un- 
necessary and there finally arrives a 
time when their annoyance develops 
into a request for his resignation. 

The saddest part of this story is the 
fact that almost always, the offender 
is a successful, highly respected and 
truly lovable member of the commu- 
nity. His departure from the club 
causes embarrassment and heartaches 
that take years to heal. 

Carelessness is too often the causa- 
tive factor in this unhappy picture and 
can be corrected by either a closer 
devotion to duty or a voluntary resig- 
nation. The latter is not pleasant to 
consider but habitual absence from 
meetings invariably brings a resigna- 
tion, either voluntary or involuntary. 

It is deeply deplorable but an inex- 
orable law. 

CHARLES BARTON, M.D. 
Director, Kiwanis Club 
of Watts, Los Angeles, 
California. 


My Dog 


I have a dog I call my friend, 

Whose love for me, there seems no end; 
The kind of love that we call true, 

I’ve tested it by things I do. 


Now I’m imperfect like all men, 

And lose my temper now and then; 
And sometimes punish with a stick, 
Yet he comes back, my hand to lick. 


I yell at him while on a hunt, 

When he doesn’t do the things I want; 
Then he drops down on all four paws, 
And creeps up close with quivering jaws, 
And looks at me with eyes so sad, 

For he can tell when I am mad, 

While maybe I am most to blame, 

For my harsh words and acts of shame 


But let me say just one kind word, 

Then he flies up just like a bird, 

And leaps and barks with joy untold, 

And quick forgives my ugly scold, 

Which makes me feel I’ve done quite wrong. 
To hurt a love so great and strong. 


Then when I’m sick he near me lies, 
To cheer me up and sympathize; 

So when I'm dead where ere I be 

I trust his soul wil] follow me. 


Dr. C. E. WISER, 
Member of the Normandy, 
St. Louis, Kiwanis Club. 
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Kiwanis Ideals, Inter-Scholastic and 


Intramural Sports are Related 
By CLARENCE HINES 


Director of Athletics, Pendleton, Oregon, 
High School; Member, Kiwanis Club 


far cry from Kiwanis ideals to 

inter-scholastic sports yet in the 
smaller cities at least the two may be 
linked very closely together. These 
sports present an opportunity for the 
average club to carry into effect some 
of the most worth-while Kiwanis ideals, 
such as emphasis on the moral and 
the spiritual values of life and under- 
privileged child work. 

Many high school boys are prone 
to think of the Kiwanis club as an 
organization of the business and pro- 
fessional men of the community and 
of the club members as not being even 
remotely connected with, or interested 
in, high school sports. In too many 
communities there is abundant foun- 
dation for such a belief, yet there need 
not be. In many communities Kiwan- 
is clubs are realizing their responsi- 
bility toward high school athletic pro- 
grams just as they are in regard to 
other things which are worth while 
in the community. 

The words, “‘show the boys and girls, 
today, How to work and how to play”, 
should be more than just a line from 
a good Kiwanis song. 


4 some Kiwanians it may seem a 


What Kiwanis Can Do 


Probably the greatest service any 
Kiwanis club can render the athletic 
program of its high school is to assist 
in the development of a sound com- 
munity attitude toward inter-scholastic 
athletics. In a great many communi- 
ties in the country there exists a spirit 
of semi-professionalism toward high 
school sports. Citizens, who elsewhere 
are men of rather high ideals, assist 
in the development of the idea that 
the team must win regardless of the 
cost. Representative business and pro- 
fessional men assist in the importation 
of whole families of athletes for the 
benefit of the high school teams. 
Others find themselves in wholehearted 
sympathy with a move to oust the 
high school coach because he did not 
develop a winning team with which to 
advertise the community. 

Kiwanis clubs have their choice in 
many places of assisting in such things 
as those just mentioned or of taking 
the lead in the establishment of a 
sound and decent community spirit 
toward high school athletics. It is 


pretty generally agreed, among per- 
sons who know most about scholastic 
sports today, that the greatest benefit 
to the boys, and so to the community, 
comes when sports are properly con- 


ducted. The influence of a Kiwanis 
club, composed of the leading business 
and professional men of the commun- 
ity and often including among its mem- 
bers men who are on the board of edu- 
cation, cannot be overestimated in fos- 
tering a wholesome community spirit 
toward athletics. 

In some communities, 
otherwise commendable spirit with 
regard to athletics exists, so much 
emphasis is placed on the development 
of a winning team that no attention 
is given to a majority of boys of high 
school age in the sports program. The 
coach, or physical director, feeling his 
responsibility for developing a winner, 
has little time to give to boys who are 
not numbered among the chosen few 
upon whom the community’s hopes for 
a champion are centered. The only 
excuse a Kiwanian, interested in his 
community and its boys, has for ig- 
noring such a situation is that he is 
unaware of it. 


where an 


Developing Intramural Sports 

In many communities clubs have 
shown their interest in correcting such 
a situation by using their influence to 
have the schools carry out a program 
of intramural sports under the spon- 
sorship of the Kiwanis club. Speed- 
ball, basketball and baseball leagues 
have been formed and Kiwanians, 
through their influence as citizens, 
have been responsible for seeing that 
the schools provide adequate super- 
vision for the boys who play in these 
intramural games. 

Assuming that a community has a 
proper attitude toward high school 
sports, there is still much of a practi- 
cal nature that Kiwanis clubs and Ki- 
wanis members may do for the sports 
program and the boys engaged in it. 
From the standpoint of a boy’s physi- 
cal welfare, he needs a thorough physi- 
cal examination before he is permitted 
to participate in any strenuous sport. 
School finances ordinarily do not pro- 
vide for such an examination so the 
burden falls upon the boy, who fre- 
quently cannot afford it. Kiwanis clubs, 
almost all of which number a doctor 
or two among their membership, can 
take care of this situation. Two doc- 
tors, Kiwanians, have examined a high 
school football squad in two evening 
sessions of two hours each so thor- 
oughly that any boy with a serious 
physical deficiency was _ eliminated. 
The same doctors have provided free 
attention for athletic injuries for boys 
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who were financially unable to afford 
it so that all received adequate care. 

One seldom thinks of an under priv- 
ileged boy on a high school team and 
yet there are thousands of them all 
over the country. A boy’s ability to 
pay five dollars for a pair of football 
shoes, an article of equipment which 
schools seldom furnish, has nothing to 
do with his desire to play football. He 
wants to play just as badly, and often 
more so, than a boy who can afford to 
buy shoes. Kiwanians, who can afford 
to do so, have in many communities 
made it possible for such boys to play. 
Some clubs, through athletic benefit 
programs, have set up funds to be 
used for such a commendable purpose. 


Encouraging Sportsmanship 

Another thing that clubs have often 
done in the past, perhaps better than 
many of the things which they might 
have done, was to encourage clean 
play and sportsmanship. There is still 
need for work along that line. Too 
frequently in the past clubs have found 
themselves giving awards for sports- 
manship among high school athletes 
while the community attitude toward 
sports was anything but sportsman- 
like. 

One Kiwanian in a western club 
adopted the idea of rewarding clean 
play and sportsmanship on a high 
school football team by choosing one 
player each week and paying that boy’s 
expenses to see a college game in the 
Pacific Coast Conference. The selec- 
tion was left to the coach and a 
marked improvement in general team 
attitude was noted throughout the 
season. Similar plans have been tried 
elsewhere with value to the Kiwanian, 
the boys, and the community. 

An especially worth-while practice 
followed by many clubs in the west 
is the custom of holding inter-club 
meetings on dates that correspond 
with high school athletic contests. 
Football games are favored for such 
meetings as the fall weather is espe- 
cially suited to inter-club gatherings. 

Some Kiwanians, even in less trou- 
blous times than those which have just 
occurred, are too absorbed in their 
own affairs to be aware of their high 
school’s athletic program or to know 
its needs. High school athletics are an 
established feature of community life 
today. Future citizens of the commun- 
ity are being trained through a sports 
program. Careful guidance and help 
from Kiwanis clubs can do much to 
insure that the greatest benefit to the 
greatest possible number of future 
citizens comes from the _ scholastic 
sports program. 

It is merely a question of whether 
the human and spiritual or the ma- 
terial shall direct the program. Are 
high school athletics and athletes to 
be exploited to advertise the commun- 
ity or are the teams to be sponsored 
as builders of future citizens with fun- 
damentally sound ideals? 
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Composite Picture of the Kiwanis Club 


of Manhattan, Kansas 
By L. F. PAYNE 


Chairman, Activity Committee 


UR club made a study of various 

facts pertaining to the members, 
the main purpose of which was to 
secure opinions regarding club admin- 
istration and club activities. Perhaps 
the information may be of value to 
other clubs. 

Replies were received from 48 of 
the 62 members, approximately one- 
third of whom are college faculty and 
two-thirds are business and profes- 
sional men. Fifty per cent of those 
who replied to the first question were 
born in the country, 25 per cent in 
towns, and an equal percentage in 
cities. Of the 14 states represented, 
from Florida to Washington, 34 per 
cent were born in Kansas. 

The ages range from 27 to 76 with 
five reporting 43 and the average of 
all representing 42% years of age. 
Eighty-nine per cent are either college 
or university graduates. The average 
numbers of years 46 members of the 
club have been in Kiwanis is 6.3. 

Manhattan Kiwanians are generous 
supporters of various organizations. 
Membership in churches leads with 79 
per cent; 69 per cent belong to lodges; 
social fraternities claim 58 per cent, 
while more than half belong to one or 
more honorary fraternities. Forty- 
four per cent belong to the Chamber 
of Commerce, and 31 per cent to other 
organizations. 

Twenty-eight different leisure inter- 
ests were listed by 43 of the mem- 
bers. Golf easily takes first honors 
with 31 votes; followed by reading, 
participated in by 21; bridge and fish- 
ing, eight each; family and home life, 
seven; motoring, five; hunting, four; 
work shop, gardening, and hikes, three 
each. Other interests were mentioned. 


Types of Programs Enjoyed Most 


Educational and informational pro- 
grams appeal to the greatest number. 
Variety, group participation, and mu- 
sic were features listed by others. 
Applied citizenship, topics of the 
day, originality, cultural, historical 
speeches, and not too much wise-crack- 
ing were others mentioned. 


Suggestions and Activities 


The real excuse for undertaking this 
task was to secure constructive sug- 
gestions that would be useful to the 
club officers and the activity commit- 
tee. To read the list makes one re- 
alize the members are brim-full of 
ideas. The more important sugges- 


tions follow: start and stop the meet- 
ings on time; have more group par- 
ticipation; let the club members know 
what the Board of Directors are do- 


ing; have a quarterly report of 
finances; increase membership; more 
town men in club; more reporting of 
club activities; higher percentage of 
attendance and a penalty for late 
comers; less effort to settle all eco- 
nomic problems; fewer speeches; an 
occasional fun program; more stunts; 
debates; livelier programs were re- 
quested by numerous members. 
Others wanted to omit pep talks on 
Kiwanis; a man to play the piano; 
quartet, sextet, or octet in club; more 
variety in club singing; shorter meet- 
ings; and more attention to Junior 
Builders. It was also suggested that 
there be more active coédperation with 
the Kiwaniqueens in their activities; 
that members be more prompt in pay- 
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ing dues; that each man sit with a 
different man at each luncheon; that 
we have more inter-club activity; im- 
prove Kiwanis education; and put 
something new and original in the 
Dinner Bell. 

Under suggestions for activities, 
many were listed that belong to other 
standing committees, such as under- 
privileged child work, Mariadahl 
Home, rose garden, and Pet and 
Hobby Show. There were many, how- 
ever, the activity committee can use. 
Some of these were: provide street 
markers to the college; fish pool; co- 
Operate for fish hatchery; continue 
present work; beauty east entrance of 
Poyntz Avenue; sponsor more sports; 
such as Junior baseball, basketball; 
tennis courts for high school and a 
ping pong tournament; choose new 
Senior Builders; encourage young 
people of ability; recognize students 
whose parents are Kiwanians; help lo- 
cate better living quarters for foreign 
students; get acquainted with work at 
colleges; and sponsor a new club. 


What a Good Kiwanis Secretary Must Be— 
Have and Do 


By JERRY EMERSON 


For Six Years Secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Seattle, Washington 


HE MUST BE 
I—Continuously Enthusiastic About 


a—Kiwanis—lIt’s aims, activi- 
ties and associations! 

b—The Members—Individually 
and collectively! 

c—His Job—Every responsibil- 
ity and opportunity! 

lI—Constantly Alert to 

a—Suggest (The Suggestee to 
“recognize” the idea as his 
own) 

b—Stimulate (Inconspicuously, 
incessantly and inoffensive- 
ly) 

c—Respond (Promptly and 
cheerfully to all the stimuli) 

l!I—Cheerfully Cooperative with 

a—Club Officers, committees 
and members (A clearing 
House for suggestions, com- 
plaints and information) 

b—International, District and 
Divisional Officers. 

ec—Other Kiwanis Clubs (Cor- 
respondence, attendance & 
visits) 

d—Community Organizations 
(Chamber of Commerce, 
service clubs) 


HE MUST HAVE 


I—Versatility (Collection 
promoter and reporter) 
ll—Agreeable Personality (Likeable, 

cheerful, inspirational) 
IlII—Resilient Temperament ("Take 
it’ and bounce back for more) 





agent, 








HE MUST DO 


I—The Routine Detail (Promptly, 
accurately, cheerfully) 
a—Board Meetings (Prepare 
material—provide informa- 
tion) 

b—Club Meetings (Assist with 
programs, provide outline 
for presiding officer, fare 
for badges and equipment, 
present badges, record at- 
tendance, check and_ re- 
check) 

e—Club Officers and Commit- 
tees (Aid and encourage) 

d—Finances (‘Collect Grace- 
fully” is good! Regular re- 
ports) 

e—Correspondence (Prompt re- 
plies, letters of apprecia- 
tion) 

f—Reports (Int’l and District 
promptly. Club, regularly) 

g—Records (Publicity, bulletins 
and committee reports — 
Achievement and _  Atten- 
dance Contests—Members’ 
records) 

h—Weekly Bulletin (Personali- 
ties, program, activities and 
announcements — Bulletin 
the only contact of many 
members with Club between 
meetings. Work-Worthy!) 





Extra schedule activities vary accord- 
ing to the demand—and the interest, 
imagination and energy of the sec- 
retary. His is an important position. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Kiwanis has in its ranks two mem- 
bers who have achieved international 
reputation because of the outstanding 
success they have had in getting their 
chickens to lay record breaking quan- 
tities of eggs in the course of a year. 
These two Kiwanians are E. H. Rucker 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, and J. A. Hanson 
of Corvallis, Oregon. 

In a leading article in the magazine 
“Poultry, Garden and Home”’ for Feb- 
ruary, 1932, a picture is shown of the 
sterling silver cup for the Grand Cham- 
pionship International, All Breeds, 
awarded to Kiwanian Rucker, with five 
S. C. White Leghorn Hens with an 
average of 320.2 for the year. He 
was also awarded a sterling silver 
plaque for the Grand Championship In- 
ternational, All Breeds, highest three 
year average, that average being 300.4. 
This is the first time that any breeder 
in the world ever averaged over 300 
eggs per hen for a three year period. 
“Competition was stiff,’ said the edi- 
tor of the above mentioned magazine, 
“because in the three year average J. 
A. Hanson of Corvallis was runner-up, 
with an average of 283.76 plus.”’ For 
a four year period Kiwanian Hanson 
held the lead and for 1931 his average 
with a five-bird pen of S. C. White Leg- 
horns was 308.4. 

At the Kankakee, Illinois, contest 
in 1981, Kiwanian Hanson’s chickens 
laid an average of 308.4 eggs each, a 
world’s record for 1931, which was 
the highest record of any of the 3,000 
pens and 30,000 individuals entered 
in more than 40 contests throughout 
the world by leading breeders of all 
breeds. 

Of the record Kiwanian Rucker has 
won, the editor of the poultry maga- 
zine said: “Sucha record of official ac- 
complishment has never been equaled 
by another poultry breeder in the en- 
tire history of the poultry industry 
of the whole world.” 

Both Kiwanians have been highly 
honored for their records. Both are 
outstanding citizens. Both know their 
chickens! 


Fairmont, West Virginia Kiwanians 
achieve some honors. J. Clyde Morris 
was the only man ever elected four 
consecutive times as City Director 
serving as Water Commissioner, each 
term being four years. Past President 
Ben Garrison was selected by the 
Washington C.W.A. headquarters as 
a member of a committee to select an 
Air Field for Fairmont. The first pres- 
ident of the club, Col. E. H. Smith, 
was elected to the State Senate, and 
Glenn B. Hamilton, past president, was 
recently elected to membership in the 
American Druggists Syndicate. 


Dr. W. L. Cash of the Kiwanis Club 
of Princeton, Kentucky, practicing phy- 
sician, was reélected Mayor of Prince- 
ton for the second term of four years. 


Charles Cobb of the Kiwanis Club 
of Pasadena, California, was elected 
president of the Tournament of Roses 
Association. He served as chairman 
of the Tournament of Roses parade 
committee in 1930, 1931 and 1982. 


Kiwanian Clarence R. Faflik of the 
Kiwanis Club of West Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected as President of the 
Ohio Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association. 


Harry Maxwell, charter member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, was elected recently as a mem- 
ber of the city council. He polled the 
highest vote of any of the five con- 
testants. R. S. Gregory, another of 
the pioneer members of the Fullerton 
club has been appointed acting post- 
master by the Democratic County Cen- 
tral Committee. He will succeed Jack 
Horner, another Kiwanis member. Ted 
Corcoran is also a member of the City 
Council. 


Up in Regina, Saskatchewan, three 
members were elected to offices in the 
Regina branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association: Chairman, J. S. 
Turnbull; Vice-chairman, C. E. Car- 
son; Secretary, D. E. Marshall. The 
present Chairman of the Prairie Divi- 
sion is T. A. Wilson and the retiring 
Chairman, G. E. Lewtas. 


Kiwanis is well represented in 
Cleveland’s municipal affairs. Kiwan- 
ian Harry L. Davis holds the office of 
Mayor and his secretary is Kiwanian 
Frank W. Milton, a past president of 
the Cleveland. club. 


John Wylie, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Kiwanis 
Club of Peru, Indiana, has _ been 
named chairman of the Hog-Corn 
Reduction Program which has to do 
with the promotion of the Federal 
Agriculture Adjustment Act. Kiwan- 
ian Wylie will supervise 1200 con- 
tracts. 


Judge Hugh M. Tate, formerly an 
active member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, is now a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Kiwanian Walter A. Griffin, recently 
elected Mayor of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, is one of the youngest mayors 
in the history of the city and of the 
state. 
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Kiwanian W. W. Kingston, Pough- 
keepsie, New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Kiwanians George Shaler, C. E. Brun- 
dige, Walter W. Travis, T. J. Whalen, 
Ralph Waterman and Wm. H. Schrauth 
are on the Board of Directors. 


A. B. Davidson, known as ‘‘Abie’’ 
throughout the Pennsylvania Kiwanis 
District has thrown his hat in the 
Keystone state’s political ring with his 
candidacy for lieutenant-governor. 


Alva M. Lumpkin, past governor of 
the Carolinas District, has been 
elected president of the South Carolina 
Bar Association. Mr. Lumpkin is a 
former Grand Chancellor of the 
Knights of Pythias of North America. 


Harry M. Clark, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Albany, New 
York, was elected president of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce. He is 
the third successive Kiwanian to be 
elected to this office. Fred A. Danker 
was elected as a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for his second term. 


Kiwanian Walter A. Voss, secretary 
of the Kiwanis Club of Boulder, 
Colorado, was appointed to the posi- 
tion of director of federal relief in 
Boulder County. 


Kiwanian C. S. Browne of Modesto, 
California, was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Merchants Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


F. A. Jennings, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, was elected treasurer of the 
Retail Credit Association. Joe Miller 


and C. C. Paul are vice-presidents. 


Not so long ago in The Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph of Colorado 
Springs there appeared a story, as this 
newspaper had it, on “Colorado’s No. 
1 Woman.” This story concerned Miss 
Alice Elfrieda van Diest, the daughter 
of former International Trustee Ed- 
mond C. van Diest. She is Director of 
Relief for the State, directing among 
other things the expenditure of $500,- 
000 monthly, and she is also respon- 
sible for the work of a large staff. 
No woman in the state has ever had 
such a big job. 

She graduated from Colorado Uni- 
versity and Colorado College and for 
the past four years has been Assistant 
Professor of Sociology at Colorado 
College. 

The newspaper story goes on to say, 
“If the politicians keep their hands 
off she will do a big job for Colorado.” 


’ 
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Three members of the Pueblo, 
Colorado, Kiwanis club have been 
honored in high Masonic circles. J. 
W. Preston, past president of the club 
received the 33d degree; Dr. Earl W. 
Spencer, Secretary of the club and 
Edward Redmond, past president of 
the club, received the Knight Comman- 
der of the Court of Honor Degree. 
These degrees were bestowed upon 
them in Denver, in January. 


The Kiwanis Club of Princeton, 
Kentucky, has awarded to member 
Rev. D. D. Dugan a silver cup because 
they consider him the outstanding 
figure in unselfish service in behalf 
of others in their community. Kiwan- 
ian Dugan has served for some time 
as chairman of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee and it was for his 
efforts in behalf of under-privileged 
children and for his Red Cross work 
that the cup was awarded. 


International Trustee Harper Gat- 
ton of Madisonville, Kentucky, and 
Director of the Kentucky Relief Com- 
mission, has an article concerning 
Kentucky relief work in the magazine 
“Twenty-One,”’ published by the Louis- 
ville chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking. 


J. Lindsey Robb, lieutenant gover- 
nor of Division VIII. of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee District and a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Athens, Tennes- 
see, has recently been made president 
of the University Senate of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Colleges. Lieutenant 
governor Robb is an educator of note, 
having taught in the public schools of 
Georgia, the government schools in 
the Philippines, Dean of Tennessee 
Wesleyan College and for the past 
six years was president there. 


When Kiwanian Harry J. Hassel- 
bauer because of a business connection 
found it necesary to leave Burlington, 
New Jersey, the Burlington Daily 
Enterprise published an editorial con- 
cerning him under the heading ‘Lose 
Able Leader.’”’ When a trade associa- 
tion was formed in Burlington, Kiwan- 
ian Hasselbauer was the unanimous 
choice to guide the organization and 
it was through his determined efforts 
that the association started to func- 
tion and become a beneficial one for 
each and every member. Among his 
achievements in Burlington was the 
mammoth NRA parade sponsored by 
the trade association last October. 
For more than a year he has been 
sending out the weekly meeting notices 
for the Kiwanis Club of Burlington 
and they have been unique, interesting 
and inspiring. Kiwanian Hasselbauer 
is now a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Occupying a prominent position 
under “‘Who’s Who in Hollywood” in 
The Hollywood, Florida, Herald, is a 
photograph and story of Thomas David 


Ellis, Jr., past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Hollywood. In November of 
1925 Kiwanian Ellis was brought to 
Hollywood to prepare the city charter 
and to represent the city. Since that 
time he has taken an active part in all 
civic affairs, serving as vice-president 
and chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Hollywood Chamber of 
Commerce almost since the inception 
of that group. 


Frank H. Rowe, president of the 
Arlington, Virginia, Kiwanis club has 
been elected to the presidency of the 
Georgetown Progressive Business Club 
of Washington, D. C. 


Kiwanian James V. Moran of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, has been appointed 
by Governor Moore of New Jersey a 
member of the committee for studying 
the county economical conditions as 
applied to local government. 


Past president Charles E. Wilson, 
Des Moines, Iowa, is president this 
year of the American Association of 
Launderers and Dry Cleaners and has 
spent considerable time in Washing- 
ton with reference to the national 
code for that body. 


Kiwanian George H. McMorran of 
Eugene, Oregon, has been named by 
State Governor Julius Meier as chair- 
man of the Oregon State Liquor 
Board. 


George H. Flagg, former Secretary 
of The Dalles, Oregon, Kiwanis club 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the State of Oregon. 


In Victoria, British Columbia, four 
Kiwanians have won honors: Byron I. 
Johnson was elected a member of the 
Provincial Legislature for the City of 
Victoria; T. W. C. Hawkins was elected 
alderman; W. M. Walker and R. W. 
Murdoch are school trustees of Oak 
Bay municipality. 


The Kiwanis Club of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, has the distinction of 
having one lady affiliate who works as 
faithfully for the club as though she 
paid dues and really belonged. Mrs. 
Grace Thompson, Director of Music at 
the University of New Mexico, is the 
official accompanist at all meetings. 

Fifteen years ago, so writes Carey 
Holbrook, Mrs. Thompson went to Al- 
buquerque to regain her health. Sev- 
eral years later she was teaching music. 
A little later she was head of the de- 
partment and since then she has di- 
rected various productions, played with 
the Vincent Lopez Orchestra on the 
NBC hook-up, and in addition has been 
active in all civic affairs. ‘The Little 
Director’”—that’s what Graham Mc- 
Namee calls her. 


Prof. L. G. Spencer, Phrenologist, 
is a much loved Kiwanian in the Ki- 
wanis Club of Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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He is almost 80 years old and has had 
a perfect attendance record in that 
club since November 1930. The com- 
mittee in charge of the installation of 
officers meeting of the Corpus Christi 
club last January thought it would do 
well to honor this fine Kiwanian with 
a small token that he could always 
have to remember the boys with whom 
he loves to associate, in the form of a 
poem composed by the club poet, Earl 
Carter. The poem was presented to 
the professor on installation night. 


Captain Frank B. Wood of the 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club 
has a record not equalled by many Ki- 
wanians not holding official positions. 
In 1932 he attended 35 club meetings 
besides his own in Wisconsin and 
Illinois and 64 Kiwanis meetings. In 
1933 he attended 44 different club 
meetings besides his own and made 74 
Kiwanis meetings in 52 weeks. 


Kiwanian James H. Draucker of 
The Tonawandas, New York was re- 
cently elected County Commander of 
the American Legion for Niagara 
County. He is also Past Commander of 
the Tonawandas Post No. 264 of the 
American Legion. 


Henry Gasmire, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Wellsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, may not be the very, very oldest 
Kiwanian but nevertheless he was 88 
years old last March and has a fine 
record. They say he hardly seems 
more than 75 and is one of the most 
regular members in attendance at Ki- 
wanis meetings and takes an active 
part in many Kiwanis activities. Mr. 
Gasmire just missed being a charter 
member of the club by a few months. 
He says he has enjoyed Kiwanis 
through all these years and hopes that 
he has another 10 years to devote to it. 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Kiwan- 
ians recently honored Kiwanian Will 
A. Beach and Mrs. Beach by giving 
them a banquet on the occasion of 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 


J. A. Keefe, formerly a most active 
member of the Kiwanis Club of East 
St. Louis, Illinois, has recently been 
transferred to Anderson, Indiana, 
where he is now general manager of 
the Anderson Herald, morning news- 
paper in that city. He leaves in East 
St. Louis a host of friends who ad- 
mired him as a Kiwanian and a force 
for good in this community. 


Doctor Frank W. Bilger, director, 
Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, South 
Dakota, and chairman of the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas District Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work, was recently 
elected president of the Black Hills 
Area Council Boy Scouts of America. 


Kiwanian Harry Bouck, Manhattan, 
Kansas, was elected president of the 
Kansas Association of Commerce 
Organization Secretaries. 
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Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


(From page 247) 


Yukon Territories for carrying out any 
laws and ordinances in force therein. 
Non-commissioned officers of various 
grades are appointed by the Commis- 
sioner or delegated Commissioned offi- 
cers, from the ranks upon merit and 
fitness and for promotion instructional 
courses are given. 

The present Commissioner of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police is, 
Maj. Gen. James H. MacBrien, who 
served during the late war as Brig. 
General of the 12th Infantry, Chief 
of General Staff O.M.F.C., and he saw 
service in the South African war and 
served two years in Australia. He was 
appointed Commissioner in July, 1931. 
Each of the 15 Divisions are under 
the control of an Assistant Commis- 
sioner or Superintendent or have both 
according to the importance of the 
station, with accompanying Inspector 
and non-commissioned officers’ in 
charge of their respective branch of 
the work of the Force. At Headquar- 
ters at Ottawa are located the Deputy 
Commissioner, J. W. Spalding; C. IL. 
Bureau Director, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, G. L. Jennings; Chief Preven- 
tive Officer, Superintendent M. H. Ver- 
non; Fingerprint Bureau, Inspector 
W. W. Watson in charge; Ticket-of- 
Leave Branch, Col. R. de la B. Girou- 
ard in charge. 


Three Branches of Service 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
render three distinct branches of ser- 
vice. The first relates to the enforce- 
ment of Federal laws such as customs, 
excise, Indian, opium and narcotics, im- 
migration, revenue, etc. During 1932, 
upwards of 8300 cases were handled; 
of which there were 2950 convictions, 
860 dismissals, 900 pending and unde- 
termined and the balance withdrawn 
or other dispositions made. 

The second branch of the service re- 
lates to the enforcement of the crim- 
inal code, relating to murder, offenses 
against the person and property, coun- 
terfeiting, public order, forbidden acts 
ete. During 1932, the Force investi- 
gated 17,469 complaints; 6200 convic- 
tions were had, with 1300 dismissals 
and at end of year, 1760 cases still 
pending; balance withdrawn or other 
disposition made. 

The third branch of the service re- 
lates to the enforcement of violations 
of provincial laws. These relate to liq- 
uor control, mental diseases, vehicles 
and traffic game acts, domestic rela- 
tions etc., and in such instances when 
Provincial authorities call upon the 
Force to aid in the apprehension of a 
criminal or for the solution of a crime. 
During 1932, there were 10,787 of such 
cases investigated; of which 5890 were 
convictions, 614 dismissals and 450 
pending and undetermined; balance 
withdrawn or other disposition made. 


Many cases might be enumerated 
that would depict the tragedy and 
thrilling drama of the operation of the 
Force. Nowhere are conditions com- 
parable with those with which the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police have 
to contend—obstacles of nature and 
climate, sparsely settled and primeval 
regions, many sections with semi-civil- 
ized people, superstitious, secretive and 
clannish; yet the Force enjoys an un- 
blemished record because of the per- 
sonal and moral courage of its per- 
sonnel whose accomplishments and 
achievements of the past and present 
excite the admiration of the world as 
the agency that “gets its man.’”’ From 
the western Arctic Ocean to the Mag- 
netic Pole—What a Beat! 

This is not all the story. The Force 
is steadily and unceasingly pushing its 
activities into the wilder and unex- 
plored parts of this far flung Domin- 
ion. In Northern British Columbia, pa- 
trols have been made in regions so 
remote that Indians have had to be 
punished for murdering persons accus- 
ed of witchcraft. Mackenzie River is 
lined with detachments from MecMur- 
ray to Avlavik at its mouth; there is 
another ring of detachments around 
Great Slave Lake. To the East 
and adjacent to Hudsons Bay there are 
stations at Churchill, Nelson, Moose 
Factory and Pellican Narrows with 
others being opened in northern Sas- 
katchewan. 

The Western Arctic Ocean coast 
from the Alaskan boundary to King 
William Island—close to the magnetic 
pole—is regularly patrolled. What a 
beat! In the Eastern Arctic all three 
of the islands forming the westerly 
boundary of Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, 
Smith Sound, Kane Basin, Kennedy 
Channel, Robeson Channel are control- 
led and patrolled from posts in these 
far away lands; and finally with a de- 
tachment at Port Burwell on Hudson 
Strait. 

In addition to the patrol service, 
there is another important branch of 
the force, known as The Preventive 
Service, primarily devoted to the pre- 
vention of smuggling. For their duties 
in addition to patrol by air, land and 
sea are provided several cruisers and 
other vessels of varying sizes and con- 
struction manned by over two hundred 
men who perform difficult tasks. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
are deserving of tribute and praise not 
only because of the high standard of 
efficiency at which it is maintained and 
the magnificent service rendered its 
government but by reason of the great- 
er and broader service it renders to 
humanity with which it contacts bring- 
ing to them a sense of civilization and 
the peace and security that comes from 
obedience to law and the knowledge 
that right makes might. 
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Societe St. Jean Baptiste 
(From page 249) 


We ask for no more than to be bet- 
ter understood by our English fellow- 
citizens. We are, essentially, a sen- 
sitive people; we grieve when prin- 
ciples, ideas and intentions which we 
have never entertained are laid at our 
door. All we want is a fair share. 

Far be it from us the wish to 
hinder our English fellow-citizens in 
the full and free enjoyment of their 
rights, but we do insist upon being 
treated on an equal footing—with 
trust and confidence. 


We are entitled to this confidence 
for our past vouches for our future. 
We believe that we have the right to 
love our country because our fore- 
fathers have suffered here and died 
here. They have gained that right by 
their labour and toil, and not a few 
amongst them have paid for it with 
blood. 

It is out of gratitude to their mem- 
ory, and thankfulness for the good 
which they have done to the entire 
Dominion, that we wish them to sur- 
vive, not only in our minds and hearts, 
but also in our customs and daily 
doings. 

We believe that in this Canada of 
ours, populated as it is by men sprung 
from two of the greatest races in the 
world, it will be possible to develop a 
people of infinite power. 

Sons of mighty Britain, who has 
ruled the globe by her commerce and 
vast undertakings, our English-speak- 
ing fellow-countrymen represent, 
through their energy, activity and de- 
votion to duty, a priceless element to- 
wards the development of our country. 

On the other hand, our French- 
speaking fellow-countrymen, ever an- 
xious to emulate the example of their 
noble predecessors, must needs carry 
on in our country, the splendid tradi- 
tions of France, of that wondrous 
France which, for many centuries, has 
been universally acknowledged as the 
intellectual and artistic centre of the 
world. 

With the English and French fac- 
tors, thus closely united and working 
in harmony, our beloved Dominion 
would embody all that is best in France 
and in England, mutual understanding 
will result in a friendly reciprocation 
of our respective national qualities, 
and Canada will stand alone in history 
as the unrivalled realization of the 
dual aspirations of two peerless races. 


Get in the Game 


If you’re feelin’ kind of blue, 

And the world’s a sombre hue 

And your joints seem out of plumb, and 
halt and lame. 

Beat it quick with Bill or Joe, 

Just forget your weal and woe, 

To the nearest place to play; 

Get in the game. 


BY H. DARNELL BRITTIN 
Secretary, Bayonne, New Jersey Club 
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Political and Constitutional Aspects of the New Deal ‘tom sase 244) 


tional history and under which this 
country has attained its marvelous 
growth and development. Individual 
initiative and freedom in the use of 
property and in the making of 
contracts without governmental re- 
strictions or regulations were the fun- 
damental features of our traditional 
policy. The charge is made that under 
the new regime, these have been or 
will be discarded and a system of 
Socialism or Communism established. 

It is evident that the New Deal has 
introduced and _ proposes a_ large 
amount of social or governmental ac- 
tion but it is equally clear that this 
falls far short of either State Social- 
ism or Communism. Continued em- 
phasis has been placed upon the policy 
of partnership between government 
and business and there has been in- 
sistence upon the effort to preserve the 
capitalistic system by _ eliminating 
those features that otherwise must in- 
volve its destruction. Any plan to har- 
monize the different elements of this 
system is in direct opposition to Com- 
munism which regards them as in ir- 
reconcilable conflict. Business Social- 
ism has been suggested as a more 
descriptive term for the new plan. 

Undoubtedly, the New Deal consti- 
tutes a departure from the individual- 
istic ideals and methods of the 18th 
Century. This is not something that is 
new or strange in our experience but 
is part of a process that commenced 
more than a half-century ago and has 
been continued at an accelerated pace. 
As previously indicated, because of 
technological and other changes it was 
found necessary to restrict individual 
freedom in the interest of general wel- 
fare. The New Deal has not intro- 
duced a revolution in this field but is 
unique by reason of the new and 
greatly increased governmental regu- 
lations provided within such a short 
period. It is claimed that in our 
rapidly changing world these measures 
are necessary to insure individual free- 
dom of opportunity. The entire pro- 
gram is based upon the conception 
that government exists for the promo- 
tion of general welfare and for the 
purpose of securing the pursuit of hap- 
piness as well as for the protection of 
persons and property. These aims are 
announced in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Preamble to the 
Constitution. While the latter are not 
laws they express the political ideals 
of the 18th Century. 


II. REGARDING CLAIM OF DESTRUCTION 
oF LOcAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The second indictment of the New 
Deal is that it greatly impairs the prin- 
ciple of local self-government by sub- 
stituting national, unified regulations 
in fields that have been and should be 
left for separate and diversified state 
action. The new legislation came from 





Congress and it is being administered 
under the direction, supervision and 
control of national agencies. This is 
characterized as an improper encroach- 
ment upon state functions and a pre- 
lude to national centralization and de- 
struction of local autonomy. 

Those who are familiar with Ameri- 
can history will not hesitate to declare 
that the New Deal is in conflict with 
the ideals of the founders of this Re- 
public. After the Revolution the chief 
problem was that of preservation of 
the Union. The states were jealous of 
their sovereignty and in adopting the 
Articles of Confederation they made 
the National Government a framework 
without substance, a deliberative as- 
sembly without real or effective pow- 
ers. As thoughtful statesmen realized 
that independence could not be re- 
tained without union and that this 
would disappear unless the united 
government possessed adequate powers, 
a movement arose which culminated 
in the Constitutional Convention. The 
chief task of the members of that body 
was to devise a scheme of government 
which, while granting adequate powers, 
to the national authority over matters 
of common interest, would leave the 
states free and unrestricted in deal- 
ing with their internal affairs. The 
Constitution contains their solution of 
this problem. The powers granted to 
the national government were for the 
most part restricted to taxation, for- 
eign relations, military and naval af- 
fairs, interstate and foreign commerce, 
money and the postal system. With a 
few exceptions all other matters were 
left to be regulated by the states. 

Even in that early period there were 
some who expressed fear that the na- 
tional government would encroach 
upon the functions of the local com- 
monwealths. In order to satisfy these 
critics an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was ratified in 1791 which pro- 
vides that “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.” As indicated above, 
events have not only justified the 
earlier apprehensions, but have gone 
far beyond anything that was imag- 
ined. Long before the depression na- 
tional officials were concerned with 
matters relating to internal commerce 
and transportation, industry and labor, 
agriculture, education, morals, health 
and general welfare. 

Here again the New Deal has not in- 
augurated a process that is novel or 
revolutionary in our experience. It has 
extended it to unusual fields with far- 
reaching consequences and has brought 
this about more abruptly and rapidly. 
Fundamentally, however, the new de- 
velopment is the logical outcome of 
the old. To characterize the movement 





as congressional encroachment upon 
state functions is to overlook the fact 
that the voters who elect Congressmen 
are the same as those who choose state 
legislators. The earlier developments in 
this process were due to needs arising 
in our changing world that could not 
be satisfied by state legislation and ad- 
ministration. Preceding the New Deal 
were two unusual decades during which 
an extraordinary mass of objective 
facts were brought within the personal 
experience of individuals. The depres- 
sion, coming at the end of this period, 
furnished the impetus for the demand 
for rapid and radical acceleration in 
the old procedure. 


III. REGARDING CLAIM THAT DICTAT- 
ORSHIP SUPPLANTS REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 


The final political criticism of the 
New Deal is that it has destroyed the 
ideal of a “government of laws instead 
of men” and has established a dictator- 
ship in place of representative govern- 
ment. Congress, it is claimed, has 
vested in the President and in adminis- 
trative officials vast powers of discre- 
tion in the enactment of regulations 
that violate the principle of separation 
of powers and subject persons and 
property to the uncontrolled will of 
executive officials. 

The charge that a dictatorship has 
been established may be easily dis- 
posed of by calling attention to the 
fact that elections of members of Con- 
gress are uncontrolled by the Execu- 
tive and that freedom of speech and 
press remain. On the other hand, the 
New Deal clearly involves executive 
initiative, leadership and action that 
are contrary to the political ideals of 
our early history. The men of those 
days believed in the separation of gov- 
ernmental powers and that it was the 
exclusive function of Congress to legis- 
late. The extensive and important 
regulations issued by the President and 
other officials under the New Deal ap- 
pear to be in derogation of these 
principles. 

As in the two other cases, however, 
this is not something new in our politi- 
cal experience. So long as conditions 
were simple the traditional policy was 
followed. Congress found it increas- 
ingly difficult and finally impossible to 
provide in its legislation for all of the 
details of administrative action. With- 
out undertaking to trace the entire de- 
velopment it may be noted that nearly 
50 years ago, in passing the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, authority to is- 
sue regulations was vested in the Com- 
mission created at that time. From 
time to time similar authority has been 
vested in the President regarding tariff 
rates and in heads of departments con- 
cerning various matters falling under 
their administration. 
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It is true that in the New Deal Con- 
gress delegated much greater power 
than ever before. It must be noted, 
however, that the broader scope of ac- 
tion contemplated involved such com- 
plex and diverse problems that proper 
regulations required investigation and 
experimentation for which expert as- 
sistance was a necessary prerequisite. 
After all is there any alternative? Des- 
pair over the failure of representative 
legislatures to deal with the complexi- 
ties of our modern life has led in many 
European countries to the dictatorship 
of the aristocracy or proletariat. If 
representative government is to be 
preserved under modern conditions it 
must have the assistance of executive 
leadership and initiative. 


IV. QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY 
Even if it be established that the 
New Deal is in accord with American 
political ideals as these have developed 
to meet changing conditions there re- 
mains the important question of the 
constitutionality. Under our system of 
limited government it is clearly recog- 
nized that the courts have the power 
to review legislative acts and, if they 
find them in conflict with the Consti- 
tution, to declare them invalid. Will 
the New Deal survive this scrutiny? 
The answer to this question depends 
in the first place upon the nature of 
the Constitution, a matter concerning 
which widely divergent opinions have 
prevailed. Some, who are unware of 
the influence of social and techno- 
logical changes upon political institu- 
tions believe that the Constitution is 
fixed and immutable and has under- 
gone no modification except as pro- 
vided by formal amendments. Others 
may be sufficiently naive to believe 
that the fathers contemplated and pro- 
vided for the present exercise of gov- 
ernmental powers. Most of these who 
insist upon its unchangeable character, 
however, assert that judicial interpre- 
tation has preserved the balance, re- 
jecting those acts that are in conflict 
and sustaining those that are in ac- 
cord with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. They fail to perceive that in 
many cases, during the last three dec- 
ades, that have been decided by a 
divided Court, the justices have dif- 
fered not so much regarding legal 
principles as concerning the existence 
and significance of certain facts. 
Happily the Supreme Court has 
made clear the flexible and elastic 
character of our organic law. For ex- 
ample in upholding a zoning act it 
said: “‘Regulations, the wisdom, neces- 
sity, and validity of which, as applied 
to existing conditions, are so apparent 
that they are now uniformly sustained, 
a century ago, or even half a century 
ago, probably would have been re- 
jected as arbitrary and oppressive.” 
Hence, though many of the New Deal 
regulations, whether enacted by state 
or national governments, would have 


been declared unconstitutional in the 
18th or 19th Centuries, this fact alone 
is not sufficient to establish their in- 
validity today. 

The question of unconstitutionality 
of these regulations affects only a few 
though highly important provisions of 
the Constitution. These are the powers 
of the National Government over tax- 
ation, money and interstate commerce, 
the non-delegation of legislative pow- 
er, the division of powers under the 
Federal system, and the due process 
of law clause. No serious contention 
has been raised regarding the constitu- 
tionality of the processing taxes or 
acts affecting the monetary system. 
The abrogation of the gold clause in 
contracts has been assailed but it is 
probable that the Supreme Court will 
sustain the Administration in this mat- 
ter. 

So far as the division of powers or 
the power of Congress over interstate 
commerce are concerned, no cases, in- 
volving the New Deal on these issues 
have been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. The opinions of that body in 
earlier cases, however, justify the pre- 
diction that when called upon the 
Court will not invalidate the legisla- 
tion on either of these issues. Numer- 
ous acts of Congress, that gave na- 
tional agencies control over matters 
that were clearly within the reserved 
powers of the states, have been sus- 
tained because the Court found that 
they were necessary and proper in 
carrying out some of the express pow- 
ers of Congress. Examples are the 
Lottery, White Slave, Food and Drugs 
and Kidnapping Acts. While all of 
these and similar acts were designed to 
affect and had great influence over the 
internal affairs of a state they did not 
specifically apply to commerce wholly 
within a state. The Child Labor Act, 
which was intended to restrict the em- 
ployment of children within the states, 
was declared unconstitutional in 1918 
in a 5 to 4 decision. The majority of 
the Court were of the opinion that it 
had no relation to interstate com- 
merce but the strong dissenting opin- 
ion maintained that the Act was within 
this power of Congress. 

The New Deal has been challenged 
because it regulates barbers, dyers and 
cleaners, retail stores, filling stations, 
etc., that are clearly engaged only in 
intrastate commerce. In contrast to 
the Child Labor Case, however, the 
Supreme Court has held that Congress 
may regulate intrastate commerce 
whenever this is reasonably necessary 
for the proper control of, or to prevent 
interference with interstate commerce. 
Under modern conditions commerce has 
tended to become a unit and purely 
local transactions frequently have an 
important influence on interstate and 
foreign commerce. The National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act and the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act declare that the 
conditions growing out of the depres- 
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sion burden interstate and foreign 
commerce and that it is the policy of 
Congress to remove these obstructions 
to its free flow or which tend to dimi- 
nish the amount thereof. The Supreme 
Court has shown an increasing ten- 
dency to recognize the realities of mod- 
ern life and doubtless will hold that 
Congress was justified in believing that 
the new regulations were reasonably 
necessary to accomplish the purpose. 
The claim that Congress, in giving 
the President and other officials such 
extensive power of enacting regula- 
tions, has violated the constitutional 
prohibition upon the delegation of 
legislative power, in all probability 
will also fail to be accepted by the 
Supreme Court. It has been shown 
above that this has been done in many 
cases for a long period of time. Legal 
attacks upon these grants of power 
to executive officials have been uni- 
formly rejected by the Court. This 
body has held that so long as Congress 
determines the general policy it may 
give to executive officials wide discre- 
tion in carrying out the details. While 
the New Deal grants far more exten- 
sive powers of this nature, the princi- 
ple is the same and the program will 
survive any attack of this character. 


Regarding Due Process of Law— 
A More Serious Problem 


The remaining basis of constitution- 
al attack, that persons are deprived of 
liberty or property without due proc- 
ess of law, presents a more serious 
problem. The recent legislation and the 
provisions of the codes and other regu- 
lations that have been made under its 
authority, involve extensive govern- 
mental control of production, manufac- 
ture, business and property. Moreover, 
while the Supreme Court had sustained 
some control of this character new ele- 
ments, that its previous decisions had 
implied would be improper, have ap- 
peared in the present regulations. 

The requirement for due process of 
law as a limitation upon the power of 
the National Government has been in 
the Constitution almost from its estab- 
lishment, having been incorporated in 
the Fifth Amendment which was rati- 
fied in 1791. It was intended to guar- 
antee regular procedure in matters of 
administration and was not regarded 
as a restriction upon the character or 
substance of legislation. This apparent- 
ly continued to be the view when it 
was included in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as a limitation upon the states. 
Later, however, the Supreme Court 
changed its attitude and in a number 
of cases developed the provision as a 
restriction upon legislation affecting 
freedom of contract, regulations of 
property, hours and wages of labor, 
etc. Many persons, including some out- 
standing Justices of the Supreme 
Court, felt that this was an improper 
interference with legislative policy and 
the Court had great difficulty in estab- 
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lishing any clear test for distinguish- 
ing between valid and invalid acts in 
the field of social regulation. 

In general, the Court held that the 
Act to be valid must be reasonable and 
not arbitrary. This made the decision 
depend upon certain facts and, while 
the Court indicated that any legisla- 
tive declaration regarding such facts 
was entitled to great respect, it re- 
served the right to reject it if in the 
opinion of the Court the actual situa- 
tion did not support the legislative ac- 
tion. Naturally this resulted in division 
of opinion among members of the 
Court, some of whom could not escape 
the influence of traditional or other 
views on social matters. 

In a great emergency, however, such 
as that created by a war, acts, that 
normally would have been held invalid, 
would be sustained during the condi- 
tions created by the special situation. 
In view of this attitude it was believed 
that the emergency created by the de- 
pression would be sufficient to sustain 
the validity of the New Deal as a 
temporary though not as a permanent 
program. 

Two recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, while not directly involving the 
New Deal legislation of Congress, fur- 
nish strong support for the opinion 
that the latter will not be held to vio- 
late due process of law either during 
the emergency or as a planned policy 
for the future. In the first of these, 
the Minnesota Mortgage Moratorium 
Case, the Court practically overruled 
its decision in earlier similar cases and 
sustained the Minnesota law. Chief 
Justice Hughes in giving the opinion 
of the Court said: ‘‘Where, in earlier 
days, it was thought that only the con- 
cerns of individuals or of classes were 
involved, and that those of the state 
itself were touched only remotely, it 
has later been found that the funda- 
mental interests of the state are di- 
rectly affected; and that the question 
is no longer merely that of one party 
to a contract as against another, but 
of the use of reasonable means to safe- 
guard the economic structure upon 
which the good of all depends.” 

The other decision in the New York 
Milk Case involved the important 
question of governmental price fixing. 
While the Court had upheld the regu- 
lation of prices charged by public utili- 
ties and other businesses affected with 
a public interest, this was based upon 
the special privileges granted to such 
agencies or because of their monopolis- 
tic character. Neither of these factors 
were present in the case of the dairy 
that had been subjected to restrictions 
upon its prices. Nevertheless, the Court 
said: “It is clear that there is no 
closed class or category of businesses 
affected with a public interest, and 
the function of courts is to de- 
termine in each case whether circum- 
stances vindicate the challenged regu- 
lation as a reasonable exertion of gov- 


ernmental authority or condemn it as 
arbitrary or discriminatory. ..... But 
there can be no doubt that upon proper 
occasion and by appropriate measures 
the state may regulate a business in 
any of its aspects, including the prices 
to be charged for the products or com- 
modities it sells. 

“So far as the requirement of due 
process is concerned, and in the ab- 
sence of other constitutional restric- 
tion, a state is free to adopt whatever 
economic policy may reasonably be 
deemed to promote public welfare, and 
to enforce that policy by legislation 
adapted to its purpose.” 


Court Recognizes Power of State 

Four of the Justices dissented in 
each of these cases but it is clear that 
the Court recognizes that the state 
possesses the power of protecting its 
fundamental interests by adopting 
whatever policies may reasonably be 
deemed necessary for that vital pur- 
pose. While both cases involved the 
powers of states it may be anticipated 
that when the Court is called upon to 
review the extraordinary legislation of 
Congress it will reach a similar con- 
clusion. Particular regulations or meth- 
ods may be found defective but the 
existing conditions will be held suffi- 
cient to justify the exercise of the 
paramount right of Congress to adopt 
the general policies necessary for safe- 
guarding the fundamental interests of 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

Some may believe that it would be 
better if we could go back to the con- 
ditions of the 18th or 19th Century. 
This, however, would be possible only 
if we could return to the social and 
economic life of that period. The prob- 
lem of today is well expressed by the 
following statement in the Report of 
the Rockefeller Commission on Liquor 
Control: 

“Today we are confronted with 
practical realities. It is not a question 
of the kind of world we might prefer; 
it is a question of what we can achieve 
in the kind of world we have.” 


Lost Hope 
My hope is lost! 
Another disappointment has afflicted 
me. 
I count the cost— 
Until I lose myself in my despon- 
dency— 
A wounded pride, 
Which robs me of my confidence and 
self respect; 
A trust belied, 
Which threatens to disrupt my faith 
and leaves me wrecked. 
What can I do, 
That I may still this inner voice that 
tortures me, 
But hope anew? 
JAMES M. BARNETT, 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Towson, Maryland 
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FORT DEFIANCE, VA. 

In the famous Shenandoah Valley 
MAJOR CHAS. S. ROLLER, Jr., 
CO-PRINCIPAL 
Past President Staunton Kiwanis Club 
“A Kiwanian Principal, whose school main- 
tains Kiwanian principles.’”’ 

A Military School is really a training school in 
good citizenship. Discipline is necessary if a 
boy is to gain the real qualities that make a real 
man. Here he will learn to be obedient, prompt, 
neat in his personal appearance and habits, re- 
spectful to recognized authority and able to stand 
square on his feet and take care of himself in any 
emergency. 

Augusta Military Academy is rated an Honor 
School by the War Department and maintains a 
Junior Unit of the R. O. T. C. with Cavalry if 
desired. 

800 acres and a splendidly equipped Gymnasium 
and swimming pool afford excellent facilities for 
recreation and development. 

Boys will be accepted for the Junior and Ad- 
vanced Schools between the ages of 12 and 20 
years Accredited School and our certificate ad- 
mits to all Universities and Colleges. 

Send for catalog. 
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Allen Simpson Browne 


(From page 251) 


its earliest inception down to the time 
when those relations were interrupted, 


endeared Kiwanis to him and it be- 
came the greatest object of his de- 
votion. 


Change in 1919 


In 1919, Kiwanis had reached such 
a stage in its development that it was 
deemed imperative that greater em- 
phasis be placed on the spiritual and 
idealistic phases. It seemed a neces- 
sary act of prudence and wisdom that 
education and organization should be 
coérdinated under the direct personal 
supervision and control of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and administered by its 
duly elected officers. This could only 
be accomplished by severance of con- 
tractual relations with Allen Simpson 
Browne, and his official connection 
with the organization he had founded 
ceased. He still retained his interest 
in its welfare and his loyalty to its 


principles until his decease. Natural- 
ly, such an abrupt severance of a re- 
lationship which, through years of 


daily contact, effort and sacrifice, had 
become a very part of his life, was an 
unpleasant experience, aggravated in 
proportion to his love for the organi- 
zation which he had founded and to 
which he had devoted so much time, 
zeal and enthusiasm. 


Works Live On 


One may well regret that the future 
welfare of Kiwanis demanded that it 
proceed unhampered by private con- 
tracts in its promotional and educa- 
tional program—that ways could not 
have been devised to have retained the 
services and counsel of Allen Simpson 
Browne, its founder—that his feelings 
could not have been spared, but his- 
tory informs us that no great and en- 
during movement was ever success- 
fully undertaken, has ever survived, 
without great pain, sacrifice and even 
possible some injustice; and this was 
no exception. 


Honor Due 


Kiwanis would not be true to its 
principles were not honest and sincere 
tribute paid to him who inspired, in- 
itiated and thus made possible its many 
great services to mankind—were not 
honor paid where honor is due. 


To Allen Simpson Browne, its 
founder, Kiwanis says: “Hail and 
Farewell! How well we carry on the 


enduring work which you began, shall 
attest the sincerity of our tribute to 
you.” I have lost a friend—his friend- 
ship survives. Kiwanis has lost its 
founder—his works shall live after 
him in Kiwanis. 
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To Serve Kiwanians and Friends who will attend 
Chicago's Century of Progress Exposition 


Edison Park Club Plan 
By L. E. HEDGES, President 


HE Kiwanis Club of Edison Park, 

Chicago, a few miles northwest of 
the Chicago downtown section, is 
sponsoring an Information Center for 
Century of Progress visitors within 
the Chicago city limits on Routes Ili- 
nois 19 and U. S. 12. 

Visitors will be extended the club’s 
greetings and given the information 
they desire relative to the city and 
Exposition. 

The club also has a directory where 
visitors may obtain accommodations 
with private families during their 
stay, assuring them of clean, comfort- 
able quarters at reasonable rates, and 
within a short ride to Exposition 
Grounds, either by surface car, train, 
bus or automobile. 


Woodlawn Invites Inquiries 
By WILLARD K. LASHER, President 


HE Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, 
Chicago, has appointed one of 
its past presidents, Arthur W. Flem- 
ing, as chairman of the Commit- 


tee on Housing, to provide accom- 
modations in homes of Kiwanians and 
their friends for visiting Kiwanians 
and their friends attending the Cen- 
tury of Progress this year. 

The homes are all located in excel- 
lent neighborhoods with easy access 
to the Exposition by bus, automobile, 
street car, and the Illinois Central 
Railroad (10 minutes to the fair 
grounds). 

Accommodations can be made for 
single parties, couples, families or 
groups in private homes. It will be a 
mighty comfortable feeling for you 
to know when you leave home that 
upon arrival in Chicago you will have 
accommodations in a private home 
selected for you by Kiwanians. 

For further information and res- 
ervation write “Art” W. Fleming, 
7631 Oglesby Avenue, Chicago. Espe- 
cially prepared automobile maps and 
railroad station information will be 
furnished free on request. 

The Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, 
which is located in the area of the 
University of Chicago (south side), 
bids welcome to all Kiwanians. 








Kiwanis and C. C. C. Camps 


(From page 252) 


were given by members of the various 
clubs, and Kiwanis was cheered to the 
echo time and time again for the in- 
terest displayed by the North Jersey 
clubs. Refreshments were furnished 
at the completion of each program and 
not only the C. C. C. boys, but every 
Kiwanian who attended derived a 
wonderful “kick” not only out of the 
festivities but at the many splendid 
and friendly contacts which were 
made. 

The local newspapers devoted con- 
siderable space to the work being 
accomplished by Kiwanis’. through 
these camp programs. Captain Alonzo 
Covert of Company 239, was the 
speaker at the Paterson club on one 
occasion and has engagements to speak 
in at least two other clubs in this divi- 
sion in the near future. 

Are the C. C. C. boys grateful to 
Kiwanis for their friendly interest? 
They are enthusiastic all through this 
section of New Jersey. Programs are 
now being arranged not only by 
Kiwanis clubs in the Metropolitan Divi- 
sion, but also by other organizations 
who have been requested to assist. 

Extreme cold weather prevented a 
greater number of programs, but this 
resumé of activities has demonstrated 
in Kiwanis circles that the Paterson 
club everlastingly carries on with the 
slogan of “We Build.” 


Public Affairs 
For United States 


By CLARK CLEMENT 


Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs 
for United States 


ONEST criticism of the govern- 

ment is sincere loyalty to it. All 
citizens should give careful thought to 
the following questions. 

1. To what extent has business been 
regimented? 

2. Are attempts being made to con- 
trol public opinion by _prop- 
aganda? 

3. Are we trending toward a dic- 
tatorship of State Socialism, 
Communism or Fascism? 

4. To what extent may the stock 
and commodity markets be reg- 
ulated without being strangu- 
lated? 

5. How will the operation of codes 
ultimately affect the small busi- 
ness and professional man? 

6. Is there danger that the opera- 

tion of codes may eventually 

lead to the establishment of per- 
manent monopolies? 

. Are any of our constitutional 

rights being endangered? 

8. Does the current interest in pub- 
lic affairs on the part of our citi- 
zens presage the stabilization of 
American democracy on a better 
and firmer basis? 
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All who have one say it's the best membership plaque ever offered. 
Do you have one in your office? 


Kiwanis has a high reputation everywhere. You have every justification 
for being proud of your membership. Hang up this identification of 


your membership in your office or home. 


The finest, most dignified, artistic, and 
distinctive display of the emblem of your 
Kiwanis membership is now available for 
your home or office. 

This plaque is an original, hand-made 


design in a mellow gold color with an- 
tique background. It measures 8 inches 
wide by II!/, inches high, and has a 
hook attached for hanging on the wall. 
Every member should have one of these. 


Good for attendance prizes and for presentation to officers. Send in your check now! 


Price is Only $1.50 
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Niagara Falls is certainly one spot that you'll want to visit while 
making that Toronto and Eastern Canada post convention vacation 
trip. Many delightful itineraries, by train, automobile or boat can 
be made up. 


There's the lake region of Ontario—the Thousand Islands—Ottawa 
and the Parliament Buildings—the Laurentians and on to Montreal 
—da marvelous trip along the St. Lawrence River. 


Quebec has the atmosphere of Old France. Montmorency Falls, 
the Saguenay River trip—Murray Bay—eastward to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick and the famed Gaspé Peninsula—all are re- 
plete with scenic beauties. Cross over from New Brunswick to 
Prince Edward Island. Continue on to Halifax, along the Atlantic 
shore to Yarmouth and the Bay of Fundy and on to Grand Pré. 
South through New England. 

Detailed information will be available at the Convention. For those 


wishing advance information write to the National Parks of Canada, 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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